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POPULAR MISNOMERS. 


GRAVE AND LUDICROUS ERRORS PERPETUATED IN WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 





A CANDID CRITICISM. 





Berore proceeding with the remarks which I propose to make on 
Noan Wesster’s definitiohs of sundry words, I would observe that his 
dictionary, im my opinion, is superior to any other English dictionary 
that has fallen under my observation. Perhaps no other |txicographer 
ever paid equal attention to a work of the kind, or was better qualified 
for the task. He has spent the greater portion of a long life in scho- 
lastic pursuits ; in writing school-books, in which he has made great 
improvements on the works of others of a kindred class; in making 
himself master of the languages from which the English is derived, and 
by that means acquiring an accurate understanding of it. And he has 
produced a work that does honor to literature and to his country. It 
has been re-published in England, and adopted by some of the univer- 
sities of that country as a standard work. 

It is probable that Webster’s Dictionary is a greater improvement on 
Johnson’s than that of the latter on Bayley’s. Bayley, by the way, was 
a man of consummate learning. ‘The authorities adduced by Johnson 
in support of his definitions, and which are generally supposed to have 
been searched out by him, were chiefly prepared to his hand by Bayley, 
and published in the folio edition of his dictionary. Johnson would 
not have undertaken that drudgery. Although there might have been 
an apology for this display of learning when Bayley published, as the 
language was not then perhaps permanently fixed, there could be 
little need of its continuance by his successor. What is wanted in a 
dictionary is only the established meanings of words, without regard to 
the authors who first made use of them in the sense given. 

It is evident that Dr. Johnson could have paid but little attention to 
the compilation of his dictionary. ‘ From 1747 to 1755,’ says Daven- 
port, in his ‘ Dictionary of Biography,’ ‘ he was engaged in his English 
Dictionary. In the interval, however, he gave to the world the ‘ Vanity 


of Human Wishes,’ ‘ The Rambler,’ and the tragedy of ‘ Irene.’ 


These labors, however, were more productive of fame than of profit. 
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He was still obliged to toil to provide for the passing day, and thus 
necessity called into existence the ‘ Idler,’ ‘ Rasselas,’ and various pro- 
ductions of less consequence. At length, in 1762, a pension of three 
hundred pounds was granted to him by the Crown.’ 

When the avocations of the doctor at the time he was concocting his 
dictionary are taken into consideration, it is clear he could not devote 
much labor to that work. Indeed, he seems to despise the occupation, 
for he defines a lexicographer: ‘ A writer of dictionaries ; a harmless 
drudge, that busies himself in tracing the original, and detailing the 
signification of words:’ saying in effect that the employment was be- 
neath the attention of the ‘ leviathan of literature,’ Dr. Johnson. This 
from almost any other man would be pronounced pedantic affectation. 
At any rate, the light manner in which he treats the subject is prima 
facia evidence that he would not pay that assiduous attention to it which 
its importance required. 

Although a person may not be qualified to take a full view of the 
whole ground of a survey, he may be so well acquainted wath its minute 
parts as to point out defects. ‘ Humanum est errare;’ and it would be 
strange that no error should occur in the formation of a dictionary, 
particularly of a language deriving its origin from so many sources as 
that of the English. 

After these introductory observations, as an apology for my under- 
taking, I proteed to examine the etymologies and definition of certain 
words, as given by Mr. Webster. 

‘YANKEE. —A corrupt pronunciation of the word English, by the 
native Indians of America. Heckwe.per: edition of 1839.’ It was 
suggested to Mr Webster that the vast difference in the sounds of the 
words Yankee and English rendered it morally impossible that the 
former could be a corrupt pronunciation of the latter; and the obvious 
origin of the word was pointed out to him. In his last edition, (1841,) 
he adds to the foregoing, ‘or more probably of the French word An- 
glois ;’ retaining the obsolete spelling of the word, which renders it to 
an American ear nearly as foreign to the sound of Yankee as the word 
English. In fact, he leaves the origin of the word involved in darkness 
and uncertainty. The oi, in the above and the like words, is said to 
have been changed, by Voltaire, into ai. The origin of the term evi- 
dently arose thus: The Canadian French of course called the first 
settlers of New England LZ’ Anglais, ‘the English,’ pronounced Angla, 
which with the Indians might easily slide into Yanka, or Yankee; the 
French sounding e as we do a. The authority adduced by Webster, 
Mr. Heckwelder, was a missionary among the American Indians, who 
appear to have given him substantially the true origin of the word Yan- 
kee; but by a misunderstanding in one of the reporters, Webster or 
Heckwelder, the word English has been substituted for Anglais. 

‘Caucus. — A word used in America to denote a meeting of citizens 
to agree upon candidates to be proposed for election to office, or to 
concert measures for supporting a party. The origin of the term is not 
ascertained.’ This word, as used in New-York, and probably in most 
places in the Union, denotes a meeting of a few influential men of a 
party, to concert measures to be acted upon at a general meeting; but 
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in Boston, where the term originated, I am informed that it signifies a 
general meeting of a party. Daniel Webster, in an address reported 
as delivered by him at a public- meeting, noticed sundry measures 
which he said had been acted upon ‘at a previous caucus,’ evidently 
meaning at a meeting similar to that then held. This distinction is 
somewhat important in relation to the origin of the word, which arose 
as follows : 

On the 2d of March, 1770, a quarrel took place at the premises of 
John Gray, a rope-maker, between a soldier and a man in the employ of 
Gray, and the former was severely beaten. He soon returned, accom- 
panied by some of his comrades. An affray ensued between the soldiers 
and the rope-makers, in which the latter were overpowered. The peo- 
ple became greatly exasperated, and opportunities were sought for re- 
taliation ; and on the fifth of the same month, in a similar affray, the 
soldiers fired upon the people of the town, three of whom were killed, 
and five wounded. The anniversary of this tragical event, usually 
called the ‘ Boston Massacre,’ was kept for a long time afterward with 
great solemnity. 

These occurrences induced the rope-makers and caulkers, whose 
occupations brought them in contact, to form a society, which doubtless 
was joined by those of other trades. At the meetings of this society, 
patriotic and inflammatory addresses were delivered, and the most vio- 
lent resolutions passed against the British government and its agents 
and instruments in America. The tories, in derision, denominated 
these assemblies of the members of this society, caulker-meetings ; and 
the word in time became corrupted to caucus, which, as before observed, 
is the term still used in Boston to denote a general meeting of a party. 

This fact, although not generally known, has been handed down in 
oral tradition by many inhabitants of Boston, as I was assured by the 
late John Ferguson, formerly surveyor of the port of New-York, who 
obtained the information of the Rev. Dr. Freeman, the first Unitarian 
clergyman of the town of Boston. The adoption by the people of Bos- 
ton of the term caulker, or caucus, to designate their public meetings, 
which was intended as a slur by the tories, is similar to what happened 
afterward in France, where the republicans assumed the name of Sans- 
culottes, given them by their enemies in contempt. 

It has required considerable circumlocution to explain fully the sub- 
ject in question; but as caucus, as well as Yankee, is a term peculiar 
to America, it appeared to me especially important to ascertain its 
origin beyond controversy. 

Democracy: Repupiic.— These words are in constant requisition 
in the United States; they are as familiar as household gods; and here 
at least ought to be well understood. But if their interpretations by 
Drs. Johnson and Webster be correct, that is far from being the case. 
Bayley defines democracy thus: ‘ Demos, the people, and crateo, to ex- 
ercise power: Greek. A form of government where the supreme or 
legislative power is lodged in the common people, or persons chosen out 
from them.’ This it seems was the understanding of the word in 
Bayley’s time ; and it is believed that it has been constantly used in the 
same sense ever since the fall of the small democracies or republics of 


























































Greece, where all the people assembled together to make their laws. 
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But Dr. Johnson will not allow the people to entertain a democracy, ex- 
cept upon the old Grecian plan, which in the present state of civilized 
nations he knew to be impracticable. He defines the word: 

‘Sovereign power lodged in the collective body of the people.’ That 
is, ‘gathered into one mass.’ His definition of republic is: ‘ Common- 
wealth; state in which the power is lodged in more than one. Common 
interest; the public.’ According to this definition, all the governments 
of Europe are republics, with the exception of the autocracy of Russia, 
where the power resides in a single individual. 

This in fact is perhaps as much as can fairly be made of the term 
republic, in reference to its original acceptation, and the practice under 
it, by the Romans, from whom it is derived. It bears no intrinsic 
meaning in regard to the form of government, signifying simply public 
affairs, without designating the agents for their management. It has 
however a conventional meaning, equivalent to that of democracy ; 
that is, according to Bayley’s definition of the latter. 

Dr. Webster agrees with Dr. Johnson in respect to democracy, but 
differs from him in regard to republic. He defines these words as fol- 
lows : ‘ Democracy. — Government by the people; a form of govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is lodged in the hands of the people 
collectively, or in which the people exercise the powers of legislation. 
Such was the government of Athens.’ ‘Repupiic.— Res and publica; 
public affairs ; a commonwealth; a state in which the exercise of the 
sovereign power is lodged in representatives elected by the people. In 
modern usage it differs from a democracy or democratic state, in which 
the people exercise the powers of sovereignty in person. Yet the de- 
mocracies of Greece are often called republics.’ 

Where does Dr. Webster find the ‘ modern usage’ to justify the dis- 
tinction he makes? Wherever the power of legislation rests with the 
body of the people, whether they choose to assemble in mass to make 
laws, or to appoint agents, as in the United States, to act in behalf of 
the whole, the government is to all intents and purposes a democracy, 
a government of the people. The power of delegation covers the whole 
ground; and no lexicographer, whatever objections he may have to the 
term democracy, can change its established and inherent signification. 

Since writing the above, I have examined a London copy of Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, published in 1799, said to be the eleventh edi- 
tion, ‘revised and corrected.’ In this, the editor, in the definition of 
democracy, has very judiciously rejected the word ‘ collective,’ thereby 
rendering the congregating of the people in mass for the purpose of 
legislation a non-essential attribute of democracy. This omission was 
made after the death of the author, which occurred in 1784. In some 
of the American editions of the work I observe the word is retained, 
and in others omitted, depending doubtless on the editions from which 
the copies are taken. Among the former, I notice the Philadelphia 
edition of Todd’s Johnson. 

The London editor of course disagrees with Dr. Webster as to the 
‘modern usage,’ in relation to the acceptation of the words democracy 
and republic. And that Dr. Webster’s opinion on the subject is con- 
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trary to the general acceptation of the term democracy in America, is 
evident from the contest now carried on between the two political par- 
ties into which the country is divided, each claiming the honor of pos- 
sessing a superior right to the appellation of democrats. 

‘ SanscuLortres. — French: without breeches; ‘ragged fellows.’ ’ 
Words often differ materially, in their practical application, from the 
original meaning of the constituent parts of which they are compounded. 
This word was coined in the time of the French revolution, and applied 
by the royalists, in contempt, to those who rose against oppression in 
vindication of their rights; as the Americans had done before, and 
whose example they followed. The men whom this term was intended 
to stigmatize immediately adopted the title, and every friend of freedom 
was denominated a Sansculotte. Larayverte, Conporcet, Brissor, 
were Sansculottes. Nothing was more common in the addresses of the 
revolutionary party than the following: ‘It is expected that every good 
Sansculotte will perform his duty to his country and the sacred cause 
of liberty.’ These calls were made to all the friends of the revolution 
indiscriminately ; and surely they were not all ‘ragged fellows!’ So 
popular was the name, that when the government changed the cal- 
endar, dividing the year into twelve equal months, the five intercalary 
days remaining were called ‘ Sans Culottides,’ and were consecrated ; 
the first to the ‘ Festival of Genius,’ the second to that of ‘ Labor,’ the 
third to that of ‘ Deeds,’ the fourth to that of ‘ Rewards,’ and the fifth to 
that of ‘ Opinion.’ 

That the meaning of words depends upon the uses to which they are 
applied, and not always in conformity to their derivations, may be seen 
by the following examples: Wuic literally signifies whey, or butter-milk ; 
and it became the name of a party, according to Bayley, in the follow- 
ing singular manner: ‘It was first applied to those in Scotland who 
held their meetings in the fields, their common food being sour milk ; 
a nickname given to those who were against the court interest in the 
times of King Charles and James II., and to such as were for it in the 
succeeding reigns.’ So of ‘ Locoroco,’ a name given to a political party 
in the United States, which bears no kind of relation to the professions 
and principles of those it designates; like that of Sansculottes, which, 
as we have seen, in the time of the French revolution indicated the 
republican party. ‘The word has become obsolete in France, and it is 
hardly worth while to revive it, or any of its class, in America. 

‘SanscuLottism. — A ragged state of men.’ Without-breechesism 
would probably be the best English translation of this word, if it were 
French; but it probably can be found in no other dictionary extant, of 
any language. If any English writer has introduced the term, he proba- 
bly intended it to have a political bearing, and not to be understood in 
the sense here given. Be that as it may, Dr. Webster’s dictionary 
would meet with no great loss if this and the preceding word were 
‘expunged.’ 

As the following remarks on the English language, by Sir James 
MackinTosu in his History of England, are not irrelevant to the sub- 
ject in hand, I will close this article with them: ‘From the Anglo- 
Saxons we derive our language; of which the structure and a majority 
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of its words, much greater than those who have not thought on the sub- 


ject would at first easily believe, are Saxon. In seventy-nine words of 
, Addison, whose perfect taste preserved him from a pedantic or con- 

strained preference for any portion of our language, we find only fifteen 
b Latin. In later times the language has rebelled against the bad taste of 
t those otherwise vigorous writers, who instead of ennobling their style, 
like Milton, by the position and combination of words, have tried to 


raise it by unusual and far-fetched expressions. Dr. Johnson himself, 
from whose corruptions English style is only now recovering, in eighty- 
seven words of his fine parallel between Dryden and Pope, has found 
means to introduce no more than twenty-one of Latin derivation. In all 
cases where we have preserved a family of words, the superior signifi- 
cancy of a Saxon over a Latin term is most remarkable. ‘ Well-being 
arises from well-doing,’ is a Saxon phrase, which may be thus rendered 
into the Latin part of the language: ‘ Felicity attends virtue ;’ but how 
inferior in force is the latter! In the Saxon phrase, the parts or roots 
of words, being significant in our language, and familiar to our eyes 
: and ears, throw their whole meaning into the compounds and deriva- 
tions; while the Latin words of the same import, having their roots and 


elements in a foreign language, carry only a cold and conventional sig- 
nification to an English ear.’ 
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* With the sunbeams dancing upen its fair bosom, it glittered in the border of the prairie like a pure gem upon the forehead 
of beauty. cite Nores or a TRAVELLER. 















Tuov ‘ glorious mirror!’ on whose shore 
Silence for centuries hath slept, 
Save when the rolling thunder’s roar 
Over thy peaceful bosom swept ; 
i Or broken by the war-whoop shrill, 
Or Indian maiden’s song, or plaintive whip-poor-will. 


Can thy clear waters mirror back 

i No trace of ages buried there ? 

: Left ancient centuries no track 
Upon thy sands, to tell us where 

Their first lone visits dawned on thee, 

Or last they fied thy shores, back to eternity ? 









Ah, no!—thou need’st no record keep 
To tell the world what thou hast been ; 
For ever in thy calm, sweet sleep, 
Thou wert what even now thou art seen: 
A beauty, blessed with changeless youth, 
A mirror of the skies —a lovely type of Truth. 
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The Voice of Ocean. 


T HE ¥OQOLCE OF OCEAN. 


‘THE SOUND OF MANY WATERS.’ 


Tue voice of OcEan sounding o'er 

The face of level wastes; or backward flung 
From rocks precipitous, lone, rugged, wild ; 
Or rolling up the far-receding slopes 

Of mountains ; or making cities tremble, 
My bosom fills with pleasurable awe ! 

It is a voice peculiar, having type 

In nothing shadowing its onan depth, 
Low underneath factitious gravity 

Of venerable instruments, that swell 

In hoary minsters; type in ns meet, 
Of its complaining sweetness, gentle crash 
Of tones harmonious in dissonance, 

Which entering in the soul, engender there 
A melancholy musing, prone to tears. 


All sounds of nature, or of earth or sky, 

To men familiar, are to me not strange ; 

The Mum of busy marts; the measured tread, 
The acclamations, and the sullen roar 

Of multitudes; the booming of fall-blasts 
Through naked forests, and the grave rebound 
Of thunder on the hills, when summer-storms 
In clouded majesty through ether move, 

To minister rebuke to thoughtless men ; 
Explosions, too, from mouth of cannon, charged 
With artful combination, fraught with fire : 
And not oblivious of a wondrous thing, 

The rush of frantic waters to the verge 

Of dizzy height, and plunge in yawning gulf, 
Which shuddering received them to its depths! 


All these and similar as oft as heard, 

To mute attention fixed, have won my ear: 
With sweeter melody of purling streams ; 
Of winds in dalliance with vernal leaves, 
Or sobbing o’er their vernal beauty fled ; 

Of tribes vociferous in tiny song 

Emerging scarce from silence ; and of copse 
With warbled bliss vibrating, when the morn, 
With blushes mantled, entered at the east : 
But still, in all this audible report 

Of sound magnificent, sonorous, soft, 

From choral minstrelsy, I have not heard 
Expressive symbol of that peerless voice ! 

It hath a soul, a fulness, power replete 
With tenderness, that fills, but never sates 
The hungry, earnest auditory sense. 


Full oft I’ve sallied forth, when moonlight pale 
A silver tissue lay, spread o’er the world : 
When tacit stars looked out intelligent 

From heavenly windows, listening each 

To mortal thoughts, and seating me alone, 

In spot secluded and yet elevate, 

Drank in the music of the heaving flood — 
The diapason of the mighty Deep! 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 





Waar a dreary thing it is, Mr. Eprror, to walk through the crowded 
street, and see smiles wreathing around bright faces, when they meet 
faces as bright as themselves; glad eyes lighting up at the sight of 
those whom they love; friend meeting friend, taking him by the hand, 
with kind wishes and inquiries; and then to look in upon your own 
lonely heart, and feel that none of these are for you. It has made my 
heart ache many a day. None in that crowd knew, as I lingered near 
them, how much a single word of kindness would have cheered the 
i threadbare old man at their elbow; and that I was loitering there only 
to hear a tone from the heart, although addressed to a stranger. But 
that is past; and although at the commencement of my ‘Corres- 
pondence’ my friends were limited to a small boy, and a dog of no 
great respectability, and my acquaintances to a testy gentleman with 
thin legs and green spectacles, and a woman who%ells vegetables near 
| me, yet I have suddenly grown into importance. I am looked up to 
by the neighbors as a great historian. The fame of my house is noised 
abroad. I see strange people stopping in front of it, eyeing it mysteri- 
ously; and a small man, with a ragged coat and a dirty face, sat the 
; whole of yesterday on the curb-stone opposite, making a sketch of it. 
| Ihave also received several written inquiries respecting my habits 
and history; and my correspondence has so much increased, that the 
postman claims me as an acquaintance, nods familiarly when we meet, 
and sometimes holds up a letter half a block off. There is something 
| exceedingly pleasant and cheering in the expressions of good-will 
which run through the most of these letters. I make it a rule, as far 
r as I can, to answer them punctually; but the followimg having been 
; sent without an address, before continuing my tale I trust that you will 
| insert them with my reply. 
































‘Ou! my pEAR Mr. Quop! 


| ‘Don’t be frightened, though Iam. You’ve mortally offended our 
| lodger, Mr. Hotchkins, the gentleman in a snuff-colored suit, whose 
epitaph you refused. He vows he’ll be the death of you. He’s 
bought a bundle of quills, a bottle of ink, and a whole ream of 
paper — but no pistol ; and he swears he ’ll review you. I don’t know 
what that means, but I suspect it’s some kind of murder; and Mr. 
Hotchkins is a dreadful man. All the children are afraid of him, and 
he does hate cats so! Ever since that piece of yours came out in 
print, he looks so very dreadful, that whenever the door of his room 
unlocks, I run up in my own, and shut myself in, until I hear him go 
out of the street door. And I dare n’t ask him for his board; and he 
owes me for two weeks, making four dollars; and for washing an odd 
stocking, a cotton handkerchief, and one shirt — one shilling; which 


a Sa 
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is very cheap. And if you’d like it, Mr. Quod, I’ll do all your washing 
on the same terms; and if you ever think of changing your lodgings, 
I’ve a nice little room which will .just suit you; and a dog, just like 
the one you have; and he sha’ n’t trouble you at meal times; and your 
boy may come to see you whenever you like — I’m so fond of children ! 
I would n’t dare to write this letter if Mr. Hotchkins had n’t gone out, 
for fear he ’d find it out; he’s so knowing, and I’m so dreadful afraid 
of him. If I was in your place, I’d go straight to the police office 
and swear the peace ag’in him: that would bring him to his senses, if 
any thing would. Don’t neglect my warning, and believe me, 
‘Yours lovingly, Exiza Smiru. 


*P. S. I don’t know the number of your house, and if you ’ll give 
it to me, I'll send Polly to bring your dirty clothes to the wash once a 
week. Mending is extra. BE. 8.’ 


The next letter is from a gentleman who appears to belong to that 
respectable fraternity ycleped ‘ the fancy :’ 


‘Mr. Joun Quon, Esa.: Dear Sir: 


‘Just inform me, will you, where that fellow Rawley lives. I know 
that dog of his’n, that Wommut. He’s my dog Slaughter, and that 
fellow must have stole him, and changed his name. There ’s no mis- 
take about it : there never was another so like Slaughter as that Wom- 
mut, except Slaughter’s own self; and if ever I lay my eyes on him, 
(Rawley, I mean,) I’ll set my ten commandments on that red nose of 
his ’n, which you say smells at the necks of decanters, though I think 
it drinks at’em too! (Pretty good, isn’t it?) 

‘That Slaughter is come of a first-rate stock. He’s out of Sleeping 
Beauty, and his sire .was the celebrated bull-dog Murder, who was game 
to the very teeth — to the teeth, Sir; and you ’ll believe it, when I tell 
you how he died. They set him at a bull, and he took him just by the 
nose, and there he hung. No let goto him! They pounded and beat 
him, but ’t wan’t no use: so at last those infatuated individuals deter- 
mined to sacrifice that promising dog, merely for obeying the impulses 
of his natur’. First, they chopped off his tail, then his legs, then his 
body: but his head hung on until they forced open his jaws: but 
will you believe it, Sir? — there was so much game in that animal, that 
his very teeth would n’t give up; and when the head fell off, all them 
grinders remained sticking in the bull’s nose: ’s a fact !— and they was 
obliged to send for a celebrated dentist, and have ’em all extracted, at 
a dollar a tooth. So you see, Mr. Quod, what a famous stock he’s 
from: and if you ’ll only tell me where that Rawley is, you ’ll eternally 
oblige me; and [’ll thrash Rawley, and send you a pup of the same 
breed. ‘Yours to the very marrow, Isaac Snaae.’ 


In reply to the letter of Mr. Snagg, I can only say that I cannot 
now inform him where Mr. Rawley resides. The events narrated in 
that number of the ‘ Correspondence’ took place several years since. 
Mr. Rawley has moved away, and Wommut, who was then well stricken 
in years, is probably gathered to his fathers. 
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From the bottom of my heart 1 thank Mrs. Smith for the friendly 
caution against the machinations of her bloody-minded lodger. She 
may depend on it I will keep an eye on him, and in pursuance of her 
advice will consult my friend with green spectacles and thin legs, who 
being, as I have mentioned before, a frequenter of the police office, is 
conversant with such matters, and no doubt can give me many salutary 
hints on the subject. As regards the latter part of Mrs. Smith’s letter, 
[ would mention, that my washing is under the superintendence of an 
elderly colored lady, from whom I am reluctant to take it at present: 
nor have I any intention of changing my quarters; but should I do so, 
Mrs. Smith may be assured that I will not forget the kindly feelings which 
dictated her letter; and if Mr. Hotchkins were out of the way, that I 
could no where feel happier than under the roof of one who, with the 
characteristic benevolence of her sex, has extended her arm to shelter 


from injury a stranger who had no other claim upon her than that given 
by age and sorrow. Joun Quon. 


Che Attornev. 










CHAPTER V. 





For more than an hour after the departure of his wife, Wilkins sat 
listening to every footstep that passed, in the expectation that she would 
return; but by degrees the tread of the passers-by grew less and less 
frequent, and presently the deep solemn tones of a neighboring church, 
tolling the hour of midnight, came sounding in the stillness of the 
night like a knell. Wilkins sat still in his chair and counted the 
strokes. ‘One, two, three, four — five, six, seven, eight — nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve! — midnight!’ said he, drawing a long breath, and 
looking stealthily around the room, ‘and not home yet!’ He went to 
the window and raising the paper curtain looked out in the street. 
The night, which was clear at first, had become damp and misty, and 
the pavement was covered with a slimy mud. No one was stirring. 
The shops were all shut, and the street was pitchy dark, except in 
the immediate vicinity of a lamp, which diffused a sickly yellow light. 
He turned from the window, and going to the bed, threw himself upon 
it, and endeavored to sleep; but the last look of his wife haunted him. 
He thought of her, wandering alone, helpless and unprotected, through 
the dark streets; he thought of her first greeting that evening; of the 
kind and ever bright heart which had cheered him in the early days 
of his marriage, when his prospects -were better, and had clung to him 
the more closely as they darkened. When he closed his eyes, the lids 
seemed to scorch his eye-balls; and after tossing about for hours, he 
sprang up with a deep curse. He now walked rapidly up and down 
the room,in the vain hope of ridding himself of the fever of his own 
thoughts. He attempted to strike up a jovial song; but the sound of 
his own voice startled him into silence. Now the idea occurred to 
him that it must be near morning, and he went to the window and 
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looked toward the east, in hopes of seeing the daylight glimmering 
in the sky: but all wasdark. He listened for the striking of the clock. 
Never did time move so sluggishly ;* but at length it came: ‘ One, two, # 
three — three o’clock! Three good hours to daylight! I can’t sleep!’ Haba 
he muttered, looking at the bed: ‘no, d—n it! I’ll not lie there and | 
be haunted by her: Her! I wonder where she is? Where !— what 

do I care? Have I not got what I wanted? Hasn’t she, of her own ae 
free will, deserted me? Ha! ha! ha! I’m in luck! How light my slide | 
heart feels at its riddance!’ ae 

He paused, for he knew that he lied. He felt that he was a villain. | 
He took up the light, went to a small glass, and perused his face to see ner 
if it were not branded there. He gazed and gazed, until he fancied he | 
that he could trace the impress of every evil passion, stamped as with 
a fiery seal, in characters which none could mistake. In a savage 
humor with himself and all the world, he clenched his teeth, and mut- 
tered: ‘ Well, it is written there; my every look says it; and by G—d 
I’ll not belie my own face! And now,’ said he, tossmg himself on 
the bed, ‘I’ll try to sleep once more.’ 

This time he was more successful, for soon his deep, heavy breathing, 
and his motionless position, showed that his feverish frame for a time at 
least was at rest. 

The repose of the guilty is ever broken; and when the glad light of 
morning stole in his chamber, Wilkins rose unrefreshed. His eyes ‘ 
were bloodshot, his mouth parched, and his head throbbed violently. 
He stood for a while staring about the room, before he could collect 
himself sufficiently to recall what had happened; then dragging a chair 
to the black chimney-place, he seated himself with his elbows resting 
on his knees, his head between his hands, and twisting his fingers 
in his matted hair. “He sat thus, neither moving nor speaking, until 
aroused by a knock at the door. ‘Come in!’ said he, without altering 
his position. The door opened gently, and but partially. ‘Come in, 
I say!’ repeated he, looking over his shoulder ; ‘ no one will bite you.’ 

The person thus addressed opened the door widely, walked in, stared 
around inquiringly, then stopped short, and looked at Wilkins as if to 
seek an explanation. 

‘You see, Higgs, she’s off!’ said Wilkins, in reply to the look; 
‘cleared out last night. I expected it long ago.’ 

‘Humph!’ replied Higgs, clearing his throat, and remaining exactly 
in the same position; ‘I expected it myself. I thought you’d drive 
her to it at last. Women ar’ n’t iron, nor brutes.’ 

‘I know all women are not,’ replied Wilkins, averting his face with 
a feeling of shame which he could not shake off ; ‘ but some are.’ 

‘And so are some men,’ replied Higgs, with the same imperturbable 
composure. 

‘Holla, there!’ exclaimed Wilkins, turning his chair about so that 
he faced his friend, and sitting bolt upright, while he stared with all 
his eyes ; ‘ what’s in the wind now? Was it asermon you were writing 
last night, and have you come here to preach it?’ 

‘George,’ said Higgs with some solemnity, ‘I have not pressed a 
bed since the night before last; nor, excepting a hard apple, have I 
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tasted any thing but water since then. Under this accumulation of 
evils, I feel moral.’ 

‘The devil you do!’ said Wilkins, rising and going to the cupboard, 
from which he drew a bottle and a tin cup, and handed them to Higgs ; 
‘then the sooner you get rid of your morality the better. Drink deep,’ 
said he; ‘it will clear your ideas.’ 

‘I think so myself,’ replied Higgs, tossing off about a gill of pure 
brandy, and again pouring into the cup the same quantity, which he 
disposed of with equal alacrity. ‘That will do for the present,’ said 
he, returning the bottle to Wilkins, and carefully wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand. 

Wilkins took it, poured out some of the liquor, drank it off at a 
swallow, replaced the bottle and cup, and motioned Higgs to draw a 
chair to the table. 

For some moments these two worthies sat face to face, on opposite 
sides of the table, each intently scrutinizing the countenance of the 
other. 

‘Well,’ said Higgs, wearied with this long examination of linea- 
ments which, to confess the truth, were not the most prepossessing in 
the world, and whose natural deficiences were not at all diminished by 
the lack of a very recent application of either water or a razor; ‘I’ma 
beauty, aint I?’ 

‘What did you mean by your speech to me, when you came in?’ 
demanded Wilkins distrustfully, without heeding the remark, and 
without moving his eyes from the face of his visiter. 

‘I meant poverty and thirst!’ replied Higgs, leaning back in his 
chair, and returning, without quailing, the stern inquiring glance of 
his comrade. 

‘And you will abide by the agreement of last night?’ demanded 
Wilkins, without any abatement of the harshness of his voice. 

‘That ’s what [ came for,’ replied Higgs, quietly. 

‘ You ’ll give every aid you can?’ 

*T will.’ 

‘ And will never blab ?’ . 

‘No.’ 

‘Higgs,’ said Wilkins, ‘I have known you many a léng year, and I 
believe you; but remember this: if we succeed, you shall have your 
pay in full — down to the very cent; but your mouth must be as close 
as the grave; for if you let out on us, there will be one man murdered 
whose name I could mention.’ 

‘Well, Ill agree to it. And now about Lucy — your wife.’ 

‘You ’ll swear strong there?’ said Wilkins, mastering an evident 
disinclination to speak of her. ‘ Last night’s freak, cunningly worked 
up, will tell strongly against her. If that fails, you must not want 
other evidence. When we have once commenced, we must not be 
foiled.’ 

‘Trust to me, replied Higgs, with a look of wonderful self-com- 
placency. ‘If swearing will carry the matter, you may consider it 
settled. I feel a strong personal interest in the affair.’ 

‘Ah! ha!’ said Wilkins, assuming a jocular tone; ‘the thousand 
touches you nearly.’ 
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‘No,’ returned his companion, with a sentimental shake of the head, 
at the same time pulling up his stock; ‘it’s not that. The cash is not 
amiss ; but all my feelings are not-mercenary.’ 

Wilkins was touched at the disinterested feeling of his comrade, and 
extending his hand to him said: ‘1 was wrong, Bill, to doubt you; you 
are a good fellow — you are a friend.’ 

‘So I am,’ returned the other ; ‘ but it was n’t that that I meant.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Wilkins, with some abatement in the fervor of his 
gratitude, ‘ what did you mean? 

‘Why,’ replied his friend, ‘I have been thinking that when you had 
obtained this divorce, and you and Lucy were cut adrift, that J would 
marry Lucy myself. I always had a liking for that woman.’ 

Had a bullet pierced Wilkins to the heart, the pang could not have 
been greater. His arms fell powerless. Every fibre of his sinewy 
frame relaxed ; his face grew wan and ghastly; and he sank back in 
his chair as if smitten with death; his jaw hanging down, and his eyes 
staring with a hideous glare upon Higgs. 

‘God! George! what’s the matter?’ exclaimed that gentleman, 
springing up, and instinctively rushing to the cupboard for the liquor ; 
‘here, swallow this,’ said he, extending a cup-full; ‘here, it will do 
you good. What ails you?’ 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ returned Wilkins, putting aside the cup; ‘’t is 
past now. I have these turns sometimes. But Higgs, I think you had 
better not marry Lucy. You don’t know her: you’ll repent it.’ 

‘I'll risk it,’ replied the other, replacing the bottle. ‘As soon as 
the divorce is granted, I ’ll make the attempt.’ 

Again Wilkins felt that sensation of deadly sickness; but he bore 
up against it. 

‘I’m not too well-to-do in the world at present,’ continued Higgs; 
‘but when I’ve touched the thousand you promised, we’ll go to the 
country, and be quite snug and comfortable.’ 

Never, since the early days of their marriage, had the love of Lucy 
appeared so enviable as when he heard the coarse-minded man at his 
side speaking of her as his own. ‘A thousand!’ If he but had it, he 
would give up the widow, all, to have her with him; to see her happy 
face looking up in his, and to know that there was one who would cling 
to him to the last. In the midst of these thoughts, the recollection of 
the preceding night came gloomily over him. Fearful, however, of 
exhibiting his emotions, he turned to Higgs, and said with a sneer: 
‘ Well, success to your suit! I wish you joy of your wife with a tainted 
fame.’ 

‘ But wo’ n’t I know how little she deserves it?’ exclaimed Higgs, 
with more animation than was usual in him; ‘ wo’ n’t J know that her 
like does n’t live, and that all attacks upon her are false? I ought to!’ 

Wilkins felt that he was caught in his own snare. Now was the 
time for his fate to be decided; to go on, or to stop at the threshold of 
crime. For a moment, he hesitated. The struggle was short, but it 
was fearful. The decision was made, and by it he marked out for 
himself a course of crime and misery that, had he known its full bitter- 
ness, would have sickened his very soul. He was in no mood to 
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continue his conference; and making a plea of not feeling well, he 
proposed that they should walk out, and defer the discussion of their 
plans to some more convenient occasion. 

‘Just as you like,’ replied Mr. Higgs, making the only change that 
his means afforded him, preparatory to going into the cold air, by but- 
toning the lower buttons of his coat, and thrusting his hands in his 
breeches pockets. 

Wilkins dragged rather than put on his shaggy over-coat, and shut- 
ting the door after them, and depositing the key in his pocket, the two 
sallied out into the street. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In a by-street which staggered to its destination with all the devious 
windings of a drunken man, was a small eating-shop, down six steps in 
a cellar, and with glass doors shaded by scanty curtains of red mo- 
reen. From time immemorial it had been an eating-house, and had 
been distinguished by a sign over the entrance, representing an elderly 
gentleman with a large stomach, a fat face, and a fiery nose, who was 
seated at a table, griping in his hand a fork stuck to the handle in a 
sirloin of beef, and looking venomously at a lean little fellow with maza- 
rine blue eyes and dimity small-clothes, who occupied a small corner of 
the same picture. The old gentleman was typical of the larder below, 
and was meant to be illustrative of the state to which hard eating and 
hard drinking, backed by a good digestion, would bring a man; but if 
he was intended as a bait for the passers-by, he was certainly a most 
untempting one; for a more uncomfortable, ill-looking, irascible, red- 
nosed old gentleman one would scarcely wish to see. The thin man 
was a pale, half-starved devil, with a hungry eye, who looked as if he 
had sucked his last meal out of the spout of a bellows, and was none the 
better for it. ‘The whole picture was a fable, and the small eating-house 
below, with its six steps and red curtains was the moral to it. 

But Time had had a word to say in the matter. ‘The sign-board had 
hung there year in and year out. The school boys who had pelted it 
with stones and snow-balls had grown into men, and others had taken 
their places; but there the old sign still hung. Its typical character, 
however, was changed ; for although the old gentleman retained his ro- 
tundity of abdomen, he had acquired a thread-bare look; his face had 
subsided into a pale, unhealthy brick color; his eyes were fixed intently 
on nothing, which he seemed to see at the far end of the street; and as 
the penalty of his former high living, he appeared to be going off in a 
severe dropsy. As for the pale man, he had gradually withdrawn him- 
self from the public gaze; and a pair of sickly blue eyes, looking 
mournfully out of the sign-board, alone told where he once had been. 

Whatever may have taken place in the sign-board, the small eating- 
house still held its ground. It was none of your new-fangled establish- 
ments which aspire to French cookery and clean table-covers. It was 
a solemn place ; dark, damp and smoky, with dingy table-cloths, broken 
castors, and the regular number of dead flies reposing at the bottom of 
the oil-cruet. 
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In the middle of the room was a small stove, near which a sleepy 
bar-keeper dozed in his chair, and between his naps kept watch with a 
restless, uneasy glance over one customer, who sat at a small table, with 
his hat on, his coat buttoned up to the chin, and his legs resting on a 
chair. ‘There was something in the calm composure of the man not to 
be mistaken. It was Mr. Higgs. He had long since finished his meal, 
as an empty dish and plate testified, and was deeply immersed in a news- 
paper. Occasionally he raised to his lips a small mug which had 
contained beer, but which had been empty more than an hour ; and then 
plunged into the paper more deeply than ever. At every rustle of the 
paper the bar-keeper opened his eyes heavily, concentrated them with a 
dull leaden stare on Mr. Higgs; wondered what there could be in that 
paper to take up so much of his attention; why he did not pay for his 
dinner and go; and then, in the midst of these reflections, nodded off 
into another slumber. Still Mr. Higgs read on, up one column and 
down another ; he turned the paper over and over, and over again. It 
grew dusky, then dark. He ordered the candles which stood in the 
bar to be lighted, and slowly and deliberately read on. Every thing, 
editorial, statistical, geographical; shipwrecks, accidents, melancholies ; 
horribles, outrages, marriages and deaths; and then with a coolness 
that was perfectly astounding, he commenced upon the advertisements. 
Three mortal hours had he been there! ‘The bar-keeper stood bolt up- 
right and walked three times across the room, coughed violently, and 
poked the fire. The fire was getting low, which made the dozing un- 
comfortable ; so he went for wood. No sooner was he out of the room 
than Mr. Higgs rose, sauntered leisurely to the door, sprang up the 
steps, and scampered off at full speed ; fogetting in his hurry to pay his 
little bill. He darted up one street, down another, across a third, 
around corners, and altogether showed a knowledge of blind alleys and 
dark passages that was perfectly wonderful, until he turned into a wide 
street, at some distance from where he started. Here he subdued his 
pace to a rapid walk. 

He had agreed to meet Wilkins at a particular hour, and as it was 
near the time, he made directly for the place where he expected to find 
him. It was a cold, damp night: the sky was filled with murky clouds, 
drifting across the black heavens like an army of spectres hurrying 
forward on some ill-omened errand. The streets were wet and sloppy ; 
the shop windows covered with a dense moisture, which trickled down 
them like tears; and the lamps inside emitted a glimmering light, 
just enough to show how dismal the streets were, without cheering 
them. 

Higgs, however, wended his way, impenetrable to cold and damp. 
He met a few people muffled to the throat, with their heads bent down, 
to keep the mist out of their faces. In one street he passed a shivering 
woman, crouching in a dark door-way, and in another an old shed, un- 
der which a beggar-boy was sleeping soundly on the damp ground, with 
a rough, wiry dog keeping watch at his side. He did not stop until he 
came in front of a small house, in a dark cross-street, with a lamp be- 
fore it, on which was written in red letters, ‘QuaGciey’s Retrear.’ 
Without knocking, he opened the door, and found himself in a room 
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brilliantly lighted with gas, and having a billiard-table in the centre of 
it. One or two rough-looking men were lolling on wooden settees: 
two others were engaged in playing at the table; and a stunted boy, 
with a square mouth, officiated as marker, and kept the score of the 
game. In one corner Mr. Quagley was reposing on a wooden bench, 
laboring to get through a profound slumber into which he had been 
forced by the united efforts of six tumblers of water, liberally diluted 
with gin, and casually imbibed by him in the course of the last hour. 

Higgs paused as he entered, took off his hat and knocked it against 
the wall, to shake off the moisture; unbuttoned his coat, and taking it 
by the collar, shook it violently, stamped on the floor as if he intended 
to kick a hole through it, then replaced his hat, buttoned his coat, seated 
himself on a bench near the table, and looked at the stunted marker, 
who returned his stare without flinching. Higgs nodded to the stunted 
marker, and the stunted marker nodded back again. 

‘Holla!’ said Higgs, addressing him. 

‘ Holla yerself!’ replied the boy, without moving. 

‘Hav n’t you got legs?’ demanded Mr. Higgs. 

‘Yes, I have,’ said the boy, looking complacently down at two slim 
supporters, which were comforting themselves with the mistaken idea 
that they filled a large pair of inexpressibles. 

‘Well, cant you use them?’ demanded Mr. Higgs. 

‘Yes, I can,’ said the lad, without stirring, except to count up the 
scores of the two players. 

‘Well, why don’t you?’ 

‘I are a-usin’ ’em,’ said he,*straightening himself up, to show fully 
what a weight those two slim legs were supporting. 

‘You are a nice boy,’ said Higgs, looking at him with a very super- 
cilious eye. 

‘I know I are,’ replied the boy, returning his stare with interest. 

‘Of course you are. Who’s your mother ?’ 

‘Who’s your’n?’ said the stunted marker, giving his square mouth 
an agonized twist, by which he was in the habit of deceiving himself 
into the belief that he was laughing, and concluding the performance by 
thrusting his tongue in his cheek, pulling down the corner of his eye, 
applying the end of his thumb to the tip of his nose, and at the same time 
indulging the rest of his fingers in a few aérial gyrations. Having got 
through these and several other lucid gesticulations, by which small boys 
are in the habit of testifying their sense of keen enjoyment, he settled 
down into a subdued gravity, and went on scoring the game as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

‘ Now that you’ve got through that pleasant performance,’ said Mr. 
Higgs, ‘ perhaps you can answer a plain question.’ 

‘Perhaps I can,’ said the boy, standing bolt upright, and shouldering 
his stick. 

‘Has Wilkins been here to-night?’ 

‘No he has n’t,’ he replied; ‘nor I don’t care if he don’t come,’ he 
added gratuitously, ‘that’s more.’ As he said this, he instantly set about 
repeating the performance which he had just concluded, with corrections 
and emendations. 
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‘Holla there!’ shouted Mr. Quagley, awakening in the midst of the 
exhibition, and rising from his recumbent position and looking full at 
the boy, who became grave instantly. ‘A cussed nice sort of baby you 
are; asweet’un! “Tend to what you’ve got to do, will you? None 
of them shines here— mind that. They wo’ n’t go down.’ And Mr. 
Quagley shook his head at the boy, in a manner which intimated that if 
what he had said did not operate, he might be induced to administer a 
more powerful medicine, that would. 

As he spoke, Mr. Quagley rose, and still keeping an eye on the 
stunted marker, and giving his head one or two additional shakes, partly 
to settle his brains in their right place, and partly to let the boy know 
that he was in earnest, walked across the room, and seated himself at 
the side of Higgs. 

‘Mr. Higgs,’ said he, solemnly, ‘ you are a gentleman, and can ap- 
preciate a gentleman’s feelings.’ And Mr. Quagley paused for a reply. 

‘I hope I can,’ replied the person thus addressed. 

‘Well then,’ continued Mr. Quagley, after having settled that point 
to his satisfaction, ‘ you see that there boy;’ and he nodded toward the 
stunted marker. 

Higgs replied that he believed he did. 

‘ Well Sir, I keep that boy on his poor mother’s account. Now that’s 
honorable, aint it ?’ 

Mr. Higgs replied that it was — very. 

‘I knew you could appreciate a gentleman’s feelings,’ said Mr. Quag- 
ley. ‘What’ll you drink?’ 

‘Rum cocktail,’ said Higgs, without an instant’s hesitation. 

‘Gin slings is healthier for the liver,’ said Mr. Quagley ; ‘shall it be 
slings ?’ 

‘No, a rum cocktail,’ replied Higgs, resolutely ; ‘it can’t hurt my 
liver ; I aint got one.’ 

Mr. Quagley pondered for some time as to the possibility of that fact ; 
but after having made several desperate efforts to corner an idea which 
was running loose in his head, he said it was no matter, and went off to 
prepare the drinks, with which he soon returned. Seating himself by the 
side of Mr. Higgs, he pleasantly introduced his elbow between that 
gentleman’s two lowest ribs, and winking at the stunted marker, whose 
back was toward him, said: ‘ He’s one of the tallest kind, that boy.’ 

‘He doesn’t look so,’ said Mr. Higgs, removing with the end of his 
little finger a small speck which was floating in his tumbler. 

‘I know he don’t, but he ts. I mean in character, you know.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mr. Higgs, ‘ that’s it.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. He’s a boy of the tallest kidney.’ 

‘I should think he was, and then he has so many pleasant little ways 
with him,’ replied Mr. Higgs. 

‘Do you think so?’ said Mr. Quagley, earnestly. ‘ Well, I think so 
myself; but then you know it would n’t do to let him know it, you know. 
It ’ud spile him.’ 

‘ Of course it would,’ said Mr. Higgs, gently shaking his glass to stir 
up the sugar in the bottom of it; ‘ of course it would.’ 


* Don’t be a-lookin’ here!’ shouted Mr. Quagley to the boy, in pur- 
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suance of his system. ‘ You’m to look atthe table, and you’m to mark 
the game; and if you don’t, you ’m to be wollopped.’ 

‘'That’s the way to larn ’em,’ said Mr. Quagley, in a low tone, in 
continuation of his observation. ‘Good evening, Sir; a stormy night.’ 
This last remark was addressed to Wilkins, who had just then entered, 
and was standing a few feet inside of the door, with his hand shading 
his eyes from the strong light, and looking about him to see who were 
in the room. 

‘Oh! you are here, are you?’ said he, coming up to Higgs. ‘It’s 
time we were on the move. Come.’ 

Higgs rose, and bidding Mr. Quagley ‘ good night,’ followed his com- 
rade into the street. 

‘What o’clock is it?’ asked Wilkins, who seemed in one of his most 
sullen moods. 

‘I don’t know; ’most ten, I s’pose.’ 

Without making aily remark, with his teeth set, and a scowl on his 
face, Wilkins led the way until he came to the house in which the 
attorney had his office. 

‘There ’s where he keeps,’ said he, pointing to the old building, tow- 
ering far above them in the darkness, and apparently stretching out its 
arms to beckon them on. ‘ It will tumble down some day, and I wish 
it was down now, for I never go into it without feeling as if I were en- 
tering the gate to hell.’ 

Higgs stood in front of the house, and as well as the darkness would 
permit, surveyed it from top to bottom. ‘Quite an elderly mansion. I 
don’t half like it. D—d if I believe a man who lives in such a 
house can pay; and d—d if I work without it—that’s plump!’ As 
he said this, he thrust his hands to the very bottom of his pockets, and 
planted his feet on the ground, with an expression that seemed to say 
to them, ‘ Stir at your peril.’ 

‘Come along, will you?’ said Wilkins, impatiently; ‘ you have nothing 
to fear. You need n’t do any thing till you’re paid. You can hear what 
he ’s got to say, and if you do n’t choose to take a part in it, you need n’t. 
You ’d better, though.’ 

‘Well, go on,’ said Higgs, apparently satisfied ; ‘ lead the way, for it’s 
bloody dark, and smells as damp and close as a church-yard.’ 

Fumbling and groping their way into the dilapidated doorway, they 
came to the foot of the stairs. 

‘Here we are,’ said Wilking, pausing. ‘Up that stairs, and we are 
at hisroom. Now mind me, Higgs; if the pay’s good, no quaking, no 
qualms ; not a muscle must move. He’s got an eye like an eagle, and it 
won’t escape him.’ 

Higgs uttered a low, significant laugh, and pulling down his coat, and 
up his cravat, by way of giving additional respectability to his appear- 
ance, said : ‘Pshaw ! go on, won’t you?’ 

; Wilkins, reassured by the indifferent manner of his comrade, as- 
cended the narrow stairs, and feeling his way along a dark passage, 
knocked at the door of the office. 

To this there was no reply. 

‘He's not in,’ said Higgs. 
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‘Yes he is. He’s hiding his papers. He’s not sure who are stand- 
ing on this side of the door. Click, slam; there goes the door of his 
iron safe; they are under lock and key. Now I’ll knock again.’ 

‘ As he spoke, Wilkins again applied the head of his stick to the door. 
The next moment a cautious step was heard, the key was noiselessly 
turned, to induce the supposition that the door had not been locked, 
and a moment afterward they were told to come in. 

On entering, they found the attorney sitting at a table strewed with 
papers, one of which he was apparently engaged in perusing. His hair 
was disordered; his face pale and wan, as if he had lately undergone 
much fatigue; and his whole person in disarray. He did not look up 
until they were nearly at the table, and then quietly, as if he scarcely 
noticed their entrance. No sooner, however, did he see who they were, 
than he threw the paper aside, rose and said : 

‘So you ’ve come. I am glad of it.’ 

‘I thought you’d be,’ said Wilkins. ‘This is the man I told you 
about,’ he added, jerking his head sideways toward Higgs, who stood 
eyeing the attorney from head to foot. ‘ He knows all about it; so you 
are saved that trouble.’ 

Without replying, Bolton opened the door and looked down the pas- 
sage. He then locked it, and led his friend into the back office, and 
closed the door. After this, he took one of the lights from the table, 
and held it up in Higgs’ face. Never perhaps had two pairs of more 
unflinching eyes met. Every line, every feature, every muscle, was 
examined and reéxamined. At last Bolton replaced the light, and said 
he was satisfied; to which Higgs replied that he was glad of it, for he 
thought he never would be. 

Bolton took the reply in good part, and after a few remarks, proposed 
to proceed at once to business, for which the two worthies expressed 
themselves perfectly ready. 

Opening the iron safe, he took out of it a paper, on which was en- 
dorsed in large letters, ‘ The last Will and Testament of John Craw- 
ord.’ 

‘Is that the new one?’ asked Wilkins, as he brought the paper to the 
light. 

" That ’s it.’ 

‘ And without the legacy ?’ 

‘Yes; he has altered his mind since I saw you,’ said the attorney, 
laughing, ‘ and I drew the paper to suit him.’ 

‘I supposed he would,’ said Higgs; ‘ how is the old fellow?’ 

* He holds out yet, but they say he wo’ n’t long.’ 

‘ And the girl, his daughter, his natural daughter, as you call her in 
the paper— but that’s a lie, you know—how will she take his 
death?’ 

Bolton made no reply to the last part of the remark. ‘She do’ n’t 
know about it yet. When she finds it out, it will be a perfect hurricane 
at first, but it will soon blow over.’ 

Wilkins replied that he supposed so; and Higgs, not feeling any par- 
ticular interest in the conversation, amused himself by smelling at the 
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mouth of a bottle on the mantel-piece. On ascertaining that it contained 
ink, he comforted himself with a very moderate draught of cold 
water from the pitcher, and seating himself near the fire, set about 
heating a poker red hot. 

After some farther conversation, Bolton inquired of Higgs if he was 
ready to witness the paper, to which he replied that he was — almost. 

‘ Are you acquainted with its nature and contents?’ asked the attor- 
ney. 
‘I know it’s old John Crawford’s will; but I don’t know what’s in 
it.’ 

‘ That ’s not necessary,’ replied Bolton : ‘ you are to swear that you saw 
him execute it ; that he acknowledged it to you to be his last will and 
testament, and asked you to become a witness to it; and that you did 
so in his presence. You must swear to this.’ 

‘Had n’t I better read it?’ 

‘No; you are not expected to know the contents. It would be sus- 
picious if you did. He would n’t read his will to a stranger, although he 
might use him as a witness.’ 

The force of this remark seemed to strike Mr. Higgs, who made no 
reply, but returned to the fire, and again introduced the poker between 
the bars of the grate. 

A pen was now carefully nibbed, and handed to Wilkins, who in a 
rough bold hand wrote his name and place of residence. 

‘Now, Mr. Higgs,’ said Bolton, turning to him, ‘ will you sign?’ 

‘I was told,’ said Higgs, pausing in his occupation at the grate, and 
looking up at the attorney, ‘that the old gentleman had requested you 
to hand me over a thousand, when I became a witness to his final 
wind-up.’ 

‘A check is filled out for half that amount, and ready for you,’ said 
Bolton, opening a drawer in the table, and producing the check. ‘The 
other five hundred will be yours when the will is proved. It will be 
a fortnight or so after his death.’ 

Higgs looked at the check. Placing it in his pocket, he took up the 
pen and scrawled his name and place of abode beneath that of Wilkins. 

‘That will do,’ said Bolton. He then folded the will up, placed it 
in the safe, locked it up, and laid the key on the table. 

‘That’s done,’ said he. ‘No doubt the old gentleman feels easier, 
now that his property is cared for.’ 

‘I suppose he does ; he ought to,’ replied Higgs. ‘ Every body has n’t 
such kind friends. What a pity! It would save them so much 
trouble !’ 

Bolton laughed, and said: ‘Mr. Higgs, you know the risk of this 
matter. We sink or swim together. You ’ve got part of yourpay. If 
we succeed, you ’ll get the rest — you and Wilkins; and we must suc- 
ceed, if you perform your part well, and keep your own counsel. If 
you don’t, look out ! — that’s all.’ 

‘I will,’ said Higgs, quietly. ‘If I intend to let out on you, I’ll 
murder you first; so you may be certain your secret’s safe, unless you 


should happen to wake up some pleasant morning, and find your throat 
cut.’ 
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Higgs did not alter his voice as he spoke. Its tone was even par- 
ticularly soft; but the attorney drew back as from a snake; for there 
was that in the sharp gray eye, as it looked in his own, and in the 
sudden but momentary change of feature, that sent the blood to his 
heart in torrents. Before he recovered himself, Higgs got up, and 
taking his hat, said: ‘I must be off now. When you want me, you 
can let me know, and tell me beforehand what’s to be done. Good 
night.’ 

No sooner was he gone, than Bolton turned to Wilkins and asked: 
‘Do you know this man well? We are both in his power; and if he 
should prove false, he may put us where neither of us would care to go.’ 

‘I have known him for years. I’ve explained all to him, thoroughly. 
He knows the risk,’ was the reply ; ‘and if you perform your part as 
well as he ’ll do his, all will end as you wish it.’ 

‘If it had n’t been for that last look of his,’ said Bolton, ‘1 should 
have doubted it. D—n it! I didn’t half like the expression of his 
eye when he talked so pleasantly of ‘cutting my throat.’ Eh? Did 
you notice that?’ 

‘Do n’t tempt him to do it, then, that’s all,’ said Wilkins. 

The attorney paced up and down the office, in deep thought; some- 
times stopping short and looking in the fire, and then walking on, as if 
he never intended to give up. At last he paused. 

‘That girl you were talking about,’ said he, addressing Wilkins ; 
‘what have you done there ?’ 

Wilkins was crouching rather than sitting in his chair, his hat 
drawn over his eyes, and his knees gathered up as if for a spring. He 
did not reply until his companion repeated the question. 

‘She ’s gone,’ he said, at last. 

‘Left you!’ exclaimed Bolton; ‘ you don’t mean eloped ?’ 

‘She’s gone,’ replied Wilkins, ‘for good, I suspect. She went last 
night at ten, and I have'n’t seen her since.’ 

‘Has she any relatives, or any female friend, to whom she might go 
at that hour ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Where do you suppose she went to?’ 

‘God only knows!’ replied Wilkins; ‘ J don’t.’ 

‘She did n’t go for nothing, I suppose?’ said Bolton, looking him 
full in the face. ‘ What was it?’ 

‘Well,’ said Wilkins, ‘I’ll tell you. When I went home, I was full of 
what we had talked of. I was half mad; and when I got to the house, 
I cursed her, and did all I could to get her up to what we wanted.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ And so when I found nothing else would do, I struck her — down to 
the very floor. There!’ said he, starting from his chair, and dashing 
his hand across his face, ‘that’s all! She could ’nt stand that, and she 
went. And now,’ continued he, beating his hand violently against his 
forehead, ‘it sticks here —here! This d—d head of mine is filled 
with all sorts of strange fancies and images of her. Do what I will, 
there they stick. I have been drinking too, but I can’t drink them 
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away. I went to the widow’s, but I couldn’t make up my mind to go 
in; and I was afraid to go to my own home; it seemed as if it was 
no longer a home without her: so I have wandered the streets since 
morning. I have eaten nothing, and am weary and foot-sore.’ 

As he spoke, the wretched man placed his arms on the table, and 
leaned his head heavily upon them. He remained so but a moment, 
before he started up and stood erect in front of the lawyer. ‘ Bolton,’ 
said he, ‘ you must carry this matter through without flinching: you 
must, by G—d!— for you have made me what I am. I was an honest 
man till I fell in with you; and you know what came then.’ 

‘What?’ demanded the attorney, sharply. 

‘What comes to every man that falls in your clutches,’ said he, 
speaking thick and fast. ‘I had money —that went: I had busi- 
ness — that went; I had friends, a fair name, bright hopes, and 
prospects — and they went! All—every one of them; nothing left; 
not one single soul! And you,’ said he, shaking his clenched fist in 
his face, ‘ you were the d —d cringing, skulking thief that stole them 
away, one by one, so that before I knew it | became what I am! You 
said last night you’d have nothing to do with a murder,’ exclaimed he, 
with a wild fierce laugh, that made the room ring. ‘I don’t know 
that. You might be mistaken there. Do you know,’ said he, suddenly 
sinking his voice, and going up to the attorney, and leaning his elbow 
heavily on his shoulder, while he looked over in his face, ‘do you know 
I often wonder that I don’t cut your throat at once, and have done 
with it? [swear Ido! It must come to that at last. What have you 
got to say to that?’ 

‘That you ’d be a fool for your pains,’ said Bolton, with an appear- 
ance of indifference which he was far from feeling. ‘If I got you into 
difficulties, I’m the only man who can get you out, and you know it. 
But you are too much excited to-night. Come here some other time, 
and we ’ll talk over your matters. You are worn out now.’ 

‘So I am,’ said Wilkins, whose momentary passion was over. ‘ Hand 
me that pitcher.’ 

The attorney complied, and Wilkins raised it to his lips, and took a 
long draught. 

‘This law plays the devil with one’s nerves. I’ll talk it over to- 
morrow. [I scarcely slept last night; and to-day every thing has been 
like a dream. I wonder if I’ll sleep to-night. I’ll try, any how. 
Good night.’ As he spoke, he took his hat, and before the attorney 
was aware of his intention, had quitted the room. 

Bolton listened, as step after step echoed through the deserted build- 
ing; but long after Wilkins had Jeft him and had sought his guilty 
home, did the lawyer walk up and down that room. The fire went out 
without his knowing it: one candle burnt to the socket, and at last 
flickered out; but he did not notice it. It was not till a neighboring 
clock struck three, with a tone so solemn and clear that it seemed at 
his very elbow, that he was aware it was far in the night. Extin- 
guishing the remaining light, he locked his office and sought his own 
abode. 








Passaic. 







PASSAIC: 






A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 










BY FLACCUS. 






* Oh could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme ; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 






Denxam’'s Cooprer’s Hirt. 












TALE FIFTH. 


THE MARTYR: A REVOLUTIONARY BALLAD. 







I. 


Wuew on the field of battle the soldier sinks to death, 
And to his suffering country’s cause devotes his latest breath, 
His country, ever grateful, rewards him with a name 

On everlasting marble carved, and hands him down to fame. 















But in our early struggle, o’errun by cruel foes, 
Full many a nameless martyr sank, weighed down by bitter woes : 
Who suffers like the soldier, should reap renown as well — 

Oh! sure he should not be forgot, whose trials now I tell. 









Itt. 






’T was night in deep mid-winter, when fields were choked with snow, 
And widest streams were bridged with ice, and keenest blasts did blow ; 
A heavy muffled tramp through the village streets went by: 
All shuddered in their beds, for they knew the foe was nigh. 











IV. 






Soon from that fearful silence alarming clamors peal, 
And rising gleams along the snow the dreadful truth reveal ; 

‘Rouse! rouse ye all! the town is fired!’ — cries friend to friend — ‘and lo! 

The triple ranks! the flashing steel! — we ’re mastered by the foe !’ 








v. 


Wide flames, with showers of dropping stars, that quench the stars on high, 
Now flapping loud their mighty wings, rush flying up the sky: 

Now en clasp their children, and wail aloud their woes, 
And gathering, hide their little store from savage plundering foes. 











vi. 






For oft the rude marauders had plied their cruel trade, 
And Heppevn, with a few bold hearts, had oft the robbers stayed : 

But now with stealthy step, at the hour of midnight dead, ; 
They come ! —they burst the doors — they drag the old man from his bed. 
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Vil. 


‘Renounce thy faith! yield up thy mates! or, by King George, we ’Il cast 
Thy rebel limbs on yonder snows to stiffen in the blast!’ 

‘ My limbs are little worth,’ he cried ; ‘ their strength is nearly gone ; 
My tongue shall ne’er belie my heart, nor shame my cause: lead on!’ 















Vill. 


Then furious all, they throttle him ; when ‘ Hold!’ their leader cries, 
‘Despatch him not! we'll try his pith, before the rebel dies: 

Let him with us unclad return! and though unmoved by steel, 
Perchance a march along the snows will cool his patriot zeal !’ 


Ix. 


Loud yells applaud the sentence !— then, frantic with despair, 
Wife, children kneel for mercy, but they find no mercy there : 
For they rudely thrust them by, and they drag the old man forth, 

And crouching quake his bare limbs, as they feel the cutting North. 









x. 





Then rings the shouldered musket, then taps the rattling drum, 
And with rapid step they tramp, for the freezing winds Roank ; 
By the savage light of flames on their dreary march they go, 
That shoot their shadows far before, along the glaring snow. 













xI. 






No pity for their victim would move their hearts of stone, 
But still his bare feet tread the snows that chill him to the bone : 
And many an icy splinter would gash them with its blade — 

The blood that stains his every step their brutal march betrayed. 


xIl. 


And when his stiffened limbs would lag, by age and sickness lamed, 
With bayonet-thrust they urge him on, till cruelty is shamed : 

God bless the soldier’s heart! who cried, ‘ This sight I cannot see !’ 
And round him threw his blanket warm, that clothed him to the knee. 


xKIIl. 





Now hard as marble pavement, black Passaic stops the way : 
Like serpent stiff in winter sleep, her torpid volume lay ; 
And in the midnight hush not a sound she gave the ear, 

Save the long peal of parting ice, like thunder crackling near. 


XIV. 













But still the word is ‘ March !’ and they tramp the icy floor : 
But the old man’s feet are numb; and they feel the cold no more. 
Full many a weary mile he drags, but ere the break of morn, 

In prison thrust, he drops at once, exhausted and forlorn. 


xv. 


Why linger in my story? His heavy trials past 
Beaks down the feeble strength of age — he drooped and sank at last: 
But Gop the martyr’s cruel death has well avenged, for see ! 

His murderers beaten from the soil —his land, his children free ! 
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THOUGHTS ON ACTING AND ACTORS. 





‘ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.’ 





Tue infatuation that possesses many persons to go upon the stage is 
the most natural feeling in the world. The thought of such a step, we 
venture to assert, crosses many a mind, young and ambitious, in its 
early struggles for distinction. The easy notoriety there gained; the 
showiness, the freedom, the off-hand kind of life, such a profession con- 
fers, have charms for the mind yet uninstructed in the knowledge that 
peace is happiness. The contrary character is the wonder. That a 
growing, excitable being should be willing to buckle himself to tasks, 
like law, medicine, and divinity; live for years in obscurity, in the hope 
of some distant success, is the marvel. It is what many are forced to 
and led to by parental authority, and stronger custom ; but it is what 
few, with all their hearts, and with any plan of their own, contrive of 
their own free will. As the waters of the hills find the ocean by run- 
ning in the channels already scooped out, so many men arrive at com- 
fort and competence, and even celebrity, by following the channels of 
custom. To few can be awarded the palm of entirely self-wrought suc- 
cess. Indeed, for a young mind to spurn custom is dangerous in the 
extreme; as fruitless as for waters to attempt to gain the ocean by a 
new path: they would meet with falls and precipices, hills and rocks, 
which they could not foresee. The old paths are the safe ones. 

A love for distinction is a better feeling than it at first seems to be. 
It is a desire for sympathy, for communication, for action. But it must 
be an honorable distinction. It is not notoriety that men seek; for 
this might be obtained by any one, by wearing strange attire, or assum- 
ing an unusual manner; a thing which some do, though rarely. ‘The 
mind craves notice, that it may not feel alone. It asks not so much 
for superiority, as not to pass life in utter silence and insignificance. 
‘Omnis homines, says Sauiust, ‘ qui sese student prestau uteris ani- 
malibus, summa ope niti decet vitam silentio ne transeunt. He is 
already great and immortal, who can be content to live supported by a 
conscious dignity: who is so absorbed by a sense of beauty and a love 
for virtue ; who is so lifted up and so entranced by his contemplations 
of God and nature and eternity, that he has no time to think of him- 
self, and to calculate his worth. He is never great who is ever think- 
ing of his greatness; as he is never rich, as far as riches confer happi- 
ness, who is always counting his treasures. The graspings of the 
ambitious, like the cravings of the miser, poison the fountains of peace. 
The world finds out the really great. No flower is born to blush un- 
seen. There is no wasted sweetness. The violet that unfolds its rich 
and velvet leaves in the grove untrod by mortal foot, may delight the 
birds and dumb creatures; nay, it may delight the observation of God 
himself, and have a deep meaning for the gaze of spiritual beings. The 
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man of noble soul sacrificing himself, unconsciously great and good, 
unconsciously teaches and moulds the minds about him; and, if made 
for no other end, he too may be made for the admiration of those 
higher beings, whose gaze is wide and universal; who must delight in 
flowers, and beauty, and virtue. But these are not common men. 
Few can be content with so simple a life; few are willing to seek first 
the kingdom of heaven, for they do not believe that all these things, 
honor, competence, peace, will be added unto them. 

Those persons who dress themselves up for show by candle-light, and 
wear mock jewels and paper crowns, are the actors proper. ‘They pro- 
claim their object. They ask applause, which they love better than 
bread. They have not entered upon this life merely for the sake of 
getting food and shelter. No; these low motives disgrace few crea- 
tures in any calling. They love your sympathy; they ask your favor 
and countenance. As they utter the sentiments of a Shakspeare or an 
Otway, think you they do it for so much a night only ?— for mere 
money? We believe they have higher aims; and though the life of an 
actor, apparently from circumstances unavoidably connected with it, 
may tend to weaken a regard for those rules that hold society so strict- 
ly ; though a half-starved life, as a theatrical one often is, is not a very 
nice school for the calmness and serenity that are almost necessary to 
virtue; yet to the lowest actor there are aspirations for fame and hopes 
of advancement. Even the men who take on and off the chairs and 
tables would excel in expertness in their parts, as any one may observe. 
At the better class of theatres they are neatly dressed, and generally 
have elaborate heads of hair. It is difficult to avoid a feeling of pity 
for these humble aspirants for renown, as with blushing cheeks they 
play these dumb services. Equally difficult is it to restrain one’s dis- 
gust for those brazen-faced rascals who push themselves forward in the 
choruses, and with half-drunken eyes leer up to the galleries. Such 
fellows, did they but know it, are infinitely below the chair-movers and 
table-setters. 

A man may be so circumstanced in his bodily economy that he can 
never make a good actor, and still have a fine conception of character, 
and be an excellent critic of others’ performances. Shakspeare, it is 
notorious, was no actor. It must be no pleasant task to a man whose 
soul is wrestling with the passions and ambition of a hero, to fill the sub- 
ordinate places in a play; to feel one part and to say another; to hear 
and know a thing to be mangled, and yet not have the physical power 
to better the utterance of it. And yet in the wise division of gifts by 
Nature it is questionable if she does not refuse to the highest order of 
mind and taste the best physical endowments. Your very well-made, 
handsome man is rarely a poet or a scholar. There is (who will deny 
it?) a certain awkwardness about the body of a man who has a great 
mind at work. Whether a good frame does not make one feel inde- 
pendent of mental cultivation, or whether the very act of thought does 
not tend to a contempt and neglect of the outward, as a cause for this, 
let who that can, say. So it is almost universally. The only great 
man we ever heard of who made dress a successful object of study 
was Lawyer Pinckney, who used to wear a buff vest, or waistcoast, as 
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it was called in his day, and a blue coat with metal buttons. He was 
nice to a hair in the adjustment of every article of his apparel, and still 
was a great jurist and sound political economist. Goldsmith’s passion 
for dress only made him ridiculous; the revenge his intellect took upon 
his body. 

Was there ever a very great actor who was a remarkably elegant 
man in his person? Look at Kean and Boorn. By ‘ great actor’ we 
mean not successful actor. Forrest is a very successful actor, but 
every one that sees him is as much taken with his fine muscular form 
as with his reading. There was not when I last saw him a deep in- 
tellect stamped upon him. A man of excellent sense he undoubtedly 
is, as his letters show, and far from being destitute of taste; but we 
flatly deny to Forrest the possession of a refined style of acting or 
any appearance of nice scholarship. ‘There are some actors in our 
country who never will be great; and yet it is impossible to see them 
and not feel that they are gentlemen in their feelings and scholars in 
their minds. Murpock, a name perhaps almost unknown to the ma- 
jority of our readers, formerly of the Boston stage, is of this class. 
Now any judge will say at a glance that he had rather hear Murdock 
read a play in private than Forrest. This may appear extravagant ; 
but we are expressing our own opinions, and not those of other people. 
Garrick, the most successful actor the world has ever seen, was a 
miser and niggard; and no one feels any deep respect for his memory. 
The life of the man detracts from the actor; and we can better bear 
with the self-destroying vagaries of Cooxe, the riots of Kean, and the 
thousand follies which disgrace the biography of the drama, than we 
can feel admiration for the ‘ genius,’ as it is called, of Garrick, joined 
as it is with so much meanness and paltry selfishness. The truth is, 
we feel that he was not a genius; for it is next to impossible for a 
mean man to have genius. 

The reputation of female performers, and the degree of interest and 
applause which they excite, is very dependent upon our personal feel- 
ings for them, independently of any judgment of their success in their 
art. An interesting woman, such as ELten Tree or Miss Cuirron, 
might make a thousand blunders, and yet come off with applause, pro- 
vided she exhibited an enticing person, well-rounded legs, and an exu- 
berant bust, to advantage. There is a charm about the countenance of 
Madame Ceteste, in some of her parts, as fine as any thing I ever saw 
in woman; and it is a simplicity which enables her to do a thousand 
things that would disgust us in any other woman. She is a woman, and 
yet a child. How different the impression made by Madame Vesrris ! 
And yet this last actress probably excels all those whom we have men- 
tioned. Her ‘J love Peter!’ was sung as sweetly as ever song was 
uttered. Madame Vestris is not a charming woman, and hence was 
not in this country a successful actress. There is something wanting. 
Perhaps we suspect she is rather old. At any rate, her case proves our 
position, that the success of an actor is an accidental matter in part. 
Mrs. Durr, where art thou, ‘ all cold and all serene?’ — frest-work and 
fire; ice reflecting the setting sun! Stately Mrs. Powex1, where art 
thou, with thy impersonations of Lady Macbeth? Every actor has one 
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part, he must have, in which he surpasses all other of his parts; and 
the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Powell was said to be second only to that of 
the Suppons. Cooper shone in Virginius, as WauLack does or did in 
Rolla. 

But to go a little back to what we were talking about. One great 
canse of the low estimate good people form of the stage and actors is 
the low estimate they practically make of themselves. As a class they 
are not simple and quiet in their private lives. They do not make 
themselves scholars in their profession and study for a view of their 
own, but take their cue from the stage-manager. As their clethes in- 
dicate, they seek the showy, the gaudy, the superficial, rather than the 
neat, the useful, and the true. This may be rather'a habit than any 
thing else. They become accustomed to producing effects in all 
things which are ‘illegitimate. If they wear paper crowns and tin tin- 
sels at night, they are easier content to wear paste and pinchbeck in 
the day-time. False collars, false hair, and false eye-brows must have 
had their origin in the art of representation. Only think of represen- 
ting a clean shirt by a false bosom, collar, and wrist-bands! The legs 
and shoulders which have gained applause on the boards will be very 
apt to be seen in the public streets, though far frem being cther than 
stuffing. ‘Those painted cheeks and cork eye-brows which cause sighs 
and sonnets; those luxuriant tresses, and even those quite as false 
though winning smiles, which often make actresses the divinities of the 
youth of our cities, will be very apt to try to keep up the illusions of 
the night in the d ly-time. 

If it be possible, let actors be men and women, fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, and not actors, off the stage. Let them not be so 
often frequenters of public places, and stand to be gaped at by a crowd. 
Show us a young actor who studies not only the words of his part, but 
who devotes his time to a general improvement of his mind; who aims 
to be a scholar, and believes his profession to be a moral engine to 
help reform the vices of the times, and we will show you a man who 
will rise first to self-respect and then to public favor. We care not 
what may be his voice or his legs. He will rise, and better still, he 
will do good. No profession gives dignity to a man. It is the man 
that must give dignity to the profession. ‘There are some boot-blacks 
and servants in our city who absolutely command more respect than 
some lawyers and merchants; whose standing i is better in the commu- 
nity ; whose credit is better. And why should it not be so? The stage 
never degraded any man; and the wonder is, as we before said, that so 
few men of education try it. 

To turn to acting improper, which belongs to our subject. It is 
amusing to see the acting of the street, the church, and the drawing- 
room. The affected walk, from the turgid strut down to the indiffer- 
ent, indolent lounge. That mincing Miss and that brazen stalker are 
acting upon a wide stage. Those waving plumes and that velvet cloak ; 
those ribands, laces, flounces — all are the world’s stage-dresses, and the 
weirers aré the actors. Sir Consequence plays his part not meanly. 
He impresses servants and chambermaids. The bar-keeper keeps a 
sober countenance as he looks him in the face, while he unfolds his 
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well-stuffed wallet. He walks away pleased with his success, and does 
not see the sneer of his humble seryants. ‘They pay respect only to his 
money; and, poor fool! he thinks it is his personal merit that has 
secured the homage. Mr. Modesty talks in a confidential whisper to 
the shopman, and makes all his inquiries with an ‘If you please, Sir,’ 
and ‘ May I ask?’ ete. He oppresses you with his humility ; and his 
presence is worse than a dog-day. Nobody is at ease with him, half 
through pity and half from contempt for his puppyism. Mr. Bold 
blusters, talks and laughs loud in the bar-rooms, and winks at the by- 
standers. He takes the world by storm. He interlaces his remarks 
with oaths, and looks fierce if run against in a crowd. 

But Sunday is the great play-day of the world. Everybody assumes 
a part; appeus something which he is net. My lady’s maid looks 
finer than her mistress, and the footman cleaner than his master. Ap- 
prentices and clerks mount on horse-back, and try to look easy as they 
‘gulp their weekly air.’ All would look demure in church and decent 
in the street. It is a dangercus day to pick up a chance acquaintance, 
or to form a chance opinion of a person’s character and piety. By 
common consent, as by law, no process, unless a criminal one, can be 
served on that d vy. People are allowed to go at large in any guise 
that suits their fancy, so it dees not endanger ‘the state. Pec ple up to 
the elbows in filth during the week, and not necessarily either, on Sun- 
diy wear gloves; and those who are steeped in vice for the six d ays, 
repent on Sunday. Even the poor omnibus-horses enjoy a kind of ex- 
empticn from labor, so privileged is the day. 

We have no space to notice the acting of the drawing-room, ball- 
room, and dinner-party; the match-making, the toadyism, the flattery, 
the gossip, the quackery, that offer so much room for remark. ‘There 
seems to be an universal taste for acting of some sort; but of all acting, 
we prefer that of the theatre, and believe that a well-conducted stage 
may be made a means of refining the manners and sentiments of the 


age: and therefore we wish actors proper all success. 
J. N. B. 


SONNET. 


TO THE ALTAR AT THE COSA DE PIEDRAS AT PALENQUE. 


Tuovu standest yet, a sacred monument 

Of th’ unknown past; a scroll of sculptured stone, 

Whose mystic language, from old forests sent, 

’*Mid all the living can be read by none : 

Yet those strange characters were proudly meant 

To blazon forth to all succeeding time 

The memory of some name or deed sublime, 

With hues to be with all the future blent. 

How vainly hopeth man, when on the sand 

Of Time’s still changing shore he trusteth Fame shall stand! 
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STRIFE OF THE OCEANeSPIRITS. 


*Questi non hanno sp*ranzi di morte ; 
) la lor cieca vita é tanto bassa, 


she ‘uv i 8 1 ’vg altr ." 
Che ‘uvidiosi son ¢ ogul altra sorte Dante: ‘INFERNO.’ 


A sulp is on the angry deep, 
Where the mysterious stream 
From Mexic gulf, with widening sweep, 
Warm with the torrid beam, 
Like summer rain, 


Lashes the iceberg’s lofty dome, 
And melts its bulwarks old, 
Its emerald pillars wreathes with foam, 
And casts its towers of gold 
Prone on the sea. 


The Ocean-spirits burn for strife 
With the proud ship, and dare assail 
Its frame of oak instinct with life, 
Its heart that throbs in iron mail, 
And breath of fire ! 


Ages their victories have known, 
And in full many a darksome cave 
Imperishable wrecks are strown, 
That chronicle the fate they brave, 
Mid ocean’s tombs. 


Shall human spirits pent in clay, 
And doomed to struggle there 
With fiends of hell still worse than they, 
And demons of despair, 
A fearful brood ! 


Presume to wage th’ unequal strife 
With spirits of the air and sea ? 
Claim elements where these are rife, 
Their servitors to be — 

A vast domain ! 


Oh! wild from fleshless lips the shriek 
Went up the creaking mast, 
And hideous forms clomb up the peak 
Of cresting waves, aghast, 
And scowled their rage! 


And from the far-down caverns dark, 
And slimy quicksand plains, 
Uprose a host, uncouth and stark, 
Whom th’ upper air disdains 
To bless with breath : 
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And heavenly light withholds its sheen, 
From denizens so fierce and grim, 
Of depths so foul; and black clouds screen 
The lofty homes of Seraphim — 
The pure bright stars. 


The viewless winds need not the light 
To wage their fearful war ; 
And all their subsidies that night 
Wreak vengeance fiercer far, 
In darkness wrapt. 


Where is the tome wherein ye ’re named ? 
Spirits sent forth from every sea 
To join the conflict proudly aimed, 
For all the world’s wide mastery — 
Matter and mind ! 


From Equatorial seas, Atrope, 
Phloisbos and Tormentoso grim 
From Afric’s cape, miscalled Good Hope ; 
Boron, Euroclydon, and Hym, 
From either pole : 


All, all— from every gulf and bay, 
From maélstroom, reef, and key ; 
Driven forth by Boreas on their way, 
Monsoon, Typhoon, Chamsee, 

And hot Sirec! 


Ah, fatal Congress! spare your gibes, 
Your gibberish and your glaring eyes ; 
Enough — enough the fiendish tribes 
That guilty Conscience bids to rise, 
In hours like this. 


Cling, cling, poor helpless shivering souls, 
To the icy masts and ropes! 
For now the Troop a huge wave rolls, 
Must crush your lingering hopes, 
And whelm you all! 


A shriek of despair through the fear-rent air, 
And a crash of the quivering prow, 
Go up with the yell from the watery lair 
Of the fiends that are triumphing now — 
Then all is hushed ! 


The wreck drifts tenantless along, 
Swept by the ingulfing flood ; 
Save one, who cheats the vengeance strong 
Of all the hellish brood, 
Lives, if ‘tis life. 


On, on — all helmless, mastless, riven, 
The sport of winds and tides, 
From hope ot rescue widely driven, 
That iron-bound hull still rides 
From sea to sea. 
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Locked in an iceberg’s cold embrace, 
On which, as on some rock-bound shore, 
Wash the wild waves and leave no trace, 
rT. ° . . 
That ship, with fixed, unheeding prore, 
ls southward borne. 


That lone man sitteth like a king 
Of realms of ice: the sun at morn, 
The moon at night, around him bring 
Such splendors as put all to scorn 


The thrones of earth. 


Do the Ocean-spirits bid him bear 
The sceptre of the deep? 
To be of the frosty isle the Czar — 
A diamond foot-stool keep, 
And crystal throne ? 


Lone mariner, ‘tis mockery all! 
The waves th’ illusion whelm ; 
Deep unto deep doth loudly call, 
And plough through all thy realm 
An ocean-path ! 


The loosened ship drifts on again 
To peril worse than storm, 
Or prison of ice; th’ unbounded main, 
The air, and every form, 
Are still as death. 


A withering calm enfolds the bark 
In hot embrace of air 
And sea, as if it were the mark 
On which all things should bear, 
That could oppress. 


He prayed the air might just be stirred 
If but by a wren’s small wing ; 
He would have wept could he have heard 
The gentlest wavelet sing 
Around the keel. 


Stillness and Silence! ye are strong 
To bind in awe the soul ; 
Ere morning stars had learned their song, 
Or orbs began to roll, 
Ye sovereign were. 


In your dread presence trembled he ; 
Your mystic shadows stole 
O’er his awed breast; and vacancy 
Came cloud-like o'er his soul, 
Deep, like your own. 


Spirits of ocean and the air, 
And allies infinite ! 
Your triumph now ye may declare ; 
Ye plunge the Mind in night, 
And mock its powers! 
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Ye conquer now, but not for aye ; 
For Mind, though thrust from Eden's bowers, 
Quailing beneath the tempter’s eye, 
Slave to the luscious fruits and flowers, 
Your sport and prey ; 
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Has vanquished one by one the foes 
From Evil's legion sent ; 
Nor from its triumphs shall repose, 
Till all have humbly bent 
Beneath its sway : 
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Till it all elements, all things, 
To its strong will shall mould ; 
And sweet, high, searching questionings 
Shall with least atoms hold, 
And loftiest stars ! 


SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. 


NUMBER FIVE. 





Tue good old custom of observing Saturday evening as the com- 
mencement of holy time is fast going into disuse. In the cities and 
larger towns of New-England it is already done away with, and the next 
twenty years of our innovating age will hardly leave a relic, in the most 
sequestered hamlet of the mountains, of what was half a century ago 
universal custom. ‘I have called it a ‘ good old custom ;’ and I believe 
that no one who has ever beheld its practical effect upon the condition 
of a community, or upon the individuals composing that community, 
will be disposed to deny that it is so. Aside from the ties which all 
customs handed down to us from our fathers and which are associated 
with the memory of the Puritans, have over us, binding us to the holy 
principles which they loved and honored, there is something I believe 
in the very nature of the sacred observance of Saturday evening; in 
its calm preparations and unusual stillness; which fits us better for the 
duties of the Sabbath, and tends to render the day a more holy one; 
‘ sacred to the Lord, and honorable.’ 

There are places in New-England where the custom is still observed 
in all.its pristine strictness. They are not the manufacturing villages 
which are studded thickly along her wild and rapid streams, and which 
forever crowd the bustle and noise of Labor’s appointed hour into the 
night as well as the Sabbath; nor are they the large towns whose 
business facilities have drawn streamlets into them from the great tide 
of emigration; nor the capitals of the States, nor the market towns 
of the rich intervales and meadows, nor the new settlements on the 
borders of the forest; but they are the quiet old homes of the peas- 
antry of the mountains; the ancient farming towns of the Common 
wealth, whose soil, too rough to tempt the avarice of the indolent, has 
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been handed down with the staunch virtues of its first cultivators from 
sire to son, from the earliest settlement of the country. ‘The external 
appearance of some of these old agricultural towns makes a singular 
impression upon a stranger. ‘The time-worn church is situated most 
likely on the highest and bleakest hill where its builders could find a 
public road, and behind it run off the long sheds, numbering as many 
stalls as there are chaises and waggons in the parish. Low gable- 
roofed farm-houses of every shade and color stand like decrepit patri- 
archs among the huge barns which have grown up around them. Red 
school-houses in the centre of each district; old cemeteries, with the 
slate head-stones half sunk in the earth or hid in the rank luxuriance 
of the grass; whole miles of moss-covered stone walls; the road, with- 
out regard to hills or points of the compass, winding from farm to farm ; 
the powder-house, the pound, the poor-house, and the county-house, 
are al] objects of notice to the traveller. The antique garb of the in- 
habitants may strike him strangely; but if he be in a pleasant humor, 
the rustic civility which accompanies it, and which he meets with every- 
where, cannot fail to delight him. ‘he urchins, trudging homeward 
from school, greet him with doffed hats and ready bows; the checked 
frocks and aprons in their rear render the graceful courtesy; while the 
complaisant smile of the parasol’d and gloved school-ma’am betrays her 
pride in the good breeding of her little flock. If it chance to be a 
pleasant afternoon of Summer, he will find bright faces looking after 
him from every door; the grandame plying her knitting-needles or 
turning the foot-wheel, less for gain than as a thrifty pastime: the 
eareful mother making ‘ auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new;’ the 
daughters carding the white rolls of wool or rapidly shifting the bob- 
bins of the lace-pillows; and all listening meanwhile to the simple bal- 
lad or fast chattering of the neighbor’s news from the market town. 
The boys suspend their ball game while he drives over the green; 
the veteran Squire, the patriarch of the place, 


‘ With his old three-cornered hat, 
His breeches, and all that,’ 


respectfully uneovers his head, with the true dignity of the old John 
Hancock courtesy; the rustic maid, full blown as the Summer rose, 
glances a coquettish look from beneath her dark eye-lashes, and hastens 
home to tell of the handsome stranger whom she met; and not least, 
the fat landlord — mine host of the Sun for forty years — meets him at 
the door, and welcomes him with most gracious air to the well-sanded 
parlor. 

You are in truth reminded at every step that Nature is not out of 
date here, and that the standard which art and fashion have introduced 
over the world, which, like the bed of Procrustes, reduces redundances 
and racks out deficiences, to suit its dimensions and measurement, has 
no dweliing-place among the people. ‘Take your fishing-rod in your 
hand and travel through all the country; sit down by the huge sirloin 
of the farmer’s table or take pot-luck at the more simple meal of his 
daily workman; plant your cold and dripping jimbs against the peat 
embers of the cottager’s hearth or before the roaring beacon of the 
landlord’s hall; trace every stream from its mouth through all its 
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windings to its source, and chat with every one you meet; and the 
same unaffected simplicity ; the same honest and manly frankness; the 
same independence of thought and manner, will arrest your attention 
every where. 

The week-day life of these dwellers upon the old farms of New- 
England is to be sure one of wearisome and unceasing labor. But then 
it is the labor of contentment and innocence, where pride has not dis- 
satisfied the heart, nor luxury enervated the spirit. Nor is it unvaried 
by bright hours of mirthfulness and enjoyment. Beside the satisfac- 
tion with which the owner surveys his thick hay-cocks and waving 
grain, his fatted herds and heavy fruit-trees, he finds scenes of frequent 
enjoyment in the regularly-observed customs which each season brings. 
Harvest-time, from the earliest haying to late in the Autumn, is to the 
young men and maidens a perpetual scene of merry-making. The 
berrying parties in the dull days of July; the roast-corn frolics; the 
apple-gatherings; and above all the long round of husking-bees, with 
their rich fun and well-earned forfeits ; the shows of white linen and fat 
cattle at the annual fair, and the nobly won premiums of the young 
housewife, furnish sources of enjoyment, long remembered, and anx- 
iously counted on in the future. But from all the scenes of merriment, 
the day of raising a new building bears off the palm. For weeks be- 
fore the event arrives, the day is set, with the proviso of an adjourn- 
ment to the first fair day, if bad weather should prevent, and invitations - 
are sent by the owner of the building to the whole neighborhood, for 
miles around, so that oftentimes an hundred helpers will congregate to 
the gathering. If the enviable aspirant for the new building should 
chance to be a bachelor who is preparing his house for the reception 
of a wife, the merry-making is multiplied fourfold. Custom makes it 
imperative that the bride-elect should be upon the ground at the close 
of the work, and to drive the last pin into the main-brace of the corner 
beam. The frame is all complete ; the last ‘heave yo, my men!’ of the 
master carpenter has been given; each stud, and joist, and main-stay, 
and king-post, is fitted and fastened to its place; the workmen have all 
descended, and ranged themselves in long file in front of the work ; 
when the bride-to-be steps forward with uncovered head from her 
concealment, and taking the pin from the master, drives it with mallet 
in hand merrily home. As soon as the last blow rings from the beam, 
she hastily retires, to send in the banquet which she is expected to 
furnish ; and loud huzzas are repeated, till the welkin rings again. The 
hearty meal and liberal drink : 





‘the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years ;’ 


wind up the day — the merriest day of the farmer’s calendar. 

On Saturday evening, whatever may be the season of the year, no 
festivities ever take place The work and the play of the farmer’s boy 
have then ceased, and young and old all prepare for the approach of holy 
time. Early in the afternoon, an attentive observer might notice some- 
thing differing from the ordinary avocations of the week, for the work- 
men are earlier by an hour in quitting the field ; the heavily laden wains 
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are more rapidly drawn to the granaries; the cows come by broad sun- 
light from the pastures, and the oxen are turned out upon the meadows 
long before the usual time of ceasing from labor. In-doors the female 
part of the household are equally forward with their work. The house 
has been thoroughly cleansed and ‘ put to rights,’ from the disorder 
which the week’s movements have occasioned ; the long rows of shining 
pewter upon the dresser have been newly scoured; the proceeds of the 
last churning have been thoroughly worked and neatly put away ; the 
new-made cheese is placed under the press; the beer has been brewed ; 
and the batch of Indian bread, with its Sunday-noon concomitants of 
baked pork-and-beans, is safely deposited in the oven. 

As evening comes on, the children are called into the house to 
undergo the thorough weekly ablution, and then, one after the other, 
are called to learn the Bible-questions for Sunday-school. The men 
drop in, as each one finishes his duties; the boy has collected and put 
by all the farming utensils for the next week ; the rich store of milk is 
brought in from the barn-yard; and sunset finds the whole family par- 
taking of the evening meal. All loud talk or boisterous merriment is, 
as if by common consent, suspended; and throughout the whole 
neighborhood, so strict is the custom of the observance of the evening 
upon all, no visits are made, nor unnecessary work engaged in. At 
dark the merchant has closed his store, and the mechanic has locked 
‘ up his shop; and a stranger might well suppose that some fearful calami- 
ty was impending over the town, so silent is the whole scene around 
him. 

Go into that low moss-roofed dwelling, whose Summer walls are cover- 
ed with the richest honeysuckle, or into the large painted one in whose 
shadow it stands, where the vast barns and thick out-houses indicate 
the owner’s wealth, and you may have in either a picture of every 
family in town. In each the affairs of the household are arranged for 
the night. The clock strikes audibly in the corner; the lights shed 
their bright beams over a quiet and thoughtful circle ; the very house-dog 
himself learns to know the evening, and has lazily stretched himself to 
sleep beneath the master’s chair; while on the wooden chimney-piece 
lies an open Bible, ready for family worship. At eight o’clock the old 
church-bell rings, the chapter and the prayer close the evening, and all 
retire to rest for an early rising on the day of our blessed Lord. 

It was my fortune to visit the old house of my grandfather during 
the month of July, in 1840. He had long since passed away with the 
generation in which he lived, not a relic of which remained save the 
old pastor, who had been settled over his flock for more than sixty years. 
I knew he was to meet me at the corner of two roads, where the stage- 
coach turned off toward the next post-town, and I had been reflecting 
at times, all the day, upon scenes which twenty years had not effaced 
from my memory, and speculating upon the changes which I should 
find the lapse of time had made upon the vigorous frame of my old and 
earliest friend. He had been before my mind’s eye as he was during 
my childhood; a noble, venerable man, the Father of his people, 
habited in the most plain and homely manner; not less loved and 
respected at home than venerated and esteemed abroad ; carrying along 
with him into al] the intercourse of life ‘a mind void of offence;’ a 
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sincerity and earnestness which extended over every religious duty, 
from the blessing at the frugal meal to the higher ministrations of the 
pulpit. I remember him in his Sabbath services giving to his flock the 
simple food of the Gospel; his grave demeanor as he walked from the 
house of God to the parsonage; the easy and unassumed familiarity 
with which he greeted the poorest even of his charge; and the total 
absence of all selfishness which his whole. life showed. I thought of 
him in his visitations ; his quiet and cheerful aspect at the sick-bed ; his 
grave and solemn tones in the church-yard; his relief to the poor, his 
comfort to the afflicted, his reproof to the wandering; and I felt that 
to no man more than he, could the apostle’s description be applied: 
‘ Blameless, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality.’ 

I found him still the same ; unchanged save in the increased white- 
ness of his thinning locks; and his hearty welcome made me forget 
the long years of absence which had passed. Leaving my trunk ata 
house near by, to be sent after from the parsonage, I took a seat by the 
old man, in the very same chaise, as it seemed to me, in which my boy- 
hood used to rejoice, and turned with him down a deep shaded lane, 
which led to a remote part of the town. He was going to perform the 
last solemn rites at the funeral of a young member of his congregation ; 
and as we rode along, he took occasion to narrate to me some of the 
incidents connected with her death. 

Her father, who was a respectable and independent farmer, lived in a 
very charming but retired situation. I had known well in childhood that 
lonely farm-house, so far off among the beautiful wild green hills; and 
some of the brightest hours of my holydays from school had been spent 
in sailing over the lake that lay just below it, or in rambling through 
the woods that stretched far away to the eastward, over a long range of 
rough mountains. ‘An elder sister of the one who now lay dead had 
been my school-mate and playmate, and I had not forgotten the bright 
faces of brothers and sisters to whom she used to bring me on Saturday 
afternoons; nor the, pleasant greeting of the parents, that made me 
sure of a welcome whenever I could get permission to accompany her. 
The other sons and daughters had grown up, and left one after another 
the old homestead; until Agnes, the youngest, the petted child of old 
age, now fast creeping on the parents, was the only one who was left 
to cheer the once merry fireside. 

She had just out-grown the mere unthinking gladness of childhood, 
but had not yet reached that time when selfishness mixes with the pure 
current of love. Unlike the others, nature had endowed her with the 
richest charms of beauty, as if to add a new link to the chain which 
bound her so strongly to her parents. With dark eyes and jet-black 
hair, set off by a luxuriance of health which gives such a light and 
bloom to the countenance; full of buoyant mirth and gayety, softened 
by a mildness and propriety that won every beholder; she had been 
the pride and loved one of the village at every rustic gathering. From 
among her numerous admirers she had selected one who was in every 
respect worthy of her, and who, engaged in a course of collegiate study, 
in which he was gathering the brightest laurels, had led her to look 
forward to a preparation for a higher sphere of action than she had yet 
filled. His college vacations were spent at her father’s house ; and the 
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beautiful scenery of woods and mountains around them, where they 
sought out every fairy knoll and heath-covered fell, and among which 
they passed many a long Summer afternoon, 


* While time seemed young, and life a thing divine,’ 


increased and strengthened the pure and devoted love which had grown 
up between them. Indeed no one could see her, in her neat and simple 
dress, with a profusion of dark glossy tresses escaping from her sun- 
bonnet, so unsuspecting and innocent; now hanging upon his arm, with 
her soft dark eyes fixed upon his manly face, ‘and anon bounding 
away over the hills or along the narrow beach with the lightness of a 
roe, laughing at his vain attempts to overtake her; without confessing 
that here surely was real, unselfish attachment. 

It was during one of these walks, in the Autumn before, that they sat 
down upon the side of a large rock, the extreme end of which shot out 
into the deepest part of the lake, forming a bluff and bold shore for nearly 
a quarter of a mile. Wearied with the excitement of a long walk and 
the warmth of the day, Agnes had laid her bonnet in a crevice of the 
rock just above them, and was parting back her ringlets from her brow, 
when a light gust of wind lifted it from the rock, and rolled it over the 
side, tow ard the water. Both sprang from their seats to grasp it, and 
the lover, in his haste to save it, unconsciously stepped upon a slippery 
part of the rock, and was precipitated at once into the lake. The poor 
girl sprang to the edge of the bank, but he had sunk, and probably 
becoming entangled in the weeds at the bottom, never again rose ! 
With the most pitiable screams she alarmed some men who were at 
work near by, one of whom dived several times near the spot where 
he had disappeared, but without success; and the poor girl was taken 
home a raving maniac. 

Months had passed after this heart-rending event, before Agnes had 
sufficiently recovered to be able to leave her room. And then how 
changed! The elastic step, and bright eye, and laughing face, were 
gone, without leaving a single relic of her beauty. T' ‘he Winter came 
and went; and the ‘beautiful Spring, too, with its fresh breezes, and 
bright flowers, and soft tones, without w aking one glad feeling in her 
heart. Never again was her bright and noble spirit, lifted up; for her 
heart lay buried in her young lover’s grave. And the Summer month 
was to witness the last office which her friends could pay her. She 
had been calm and unmurmuring under the whole, but it had long been 
too evident to all her friends that the heart was gathering about the 

citadel of life every drop of the vital current, and must ultimately burst 
in the struggle to relieve itself. 

Declining the invitation of my friend to enter the house, I seated 
myself on a rustic bench beneath some beeches, some rods below the 
house, and out of sight of the mourners. It had evidently been a favor- 
ite resort of her who was departed. Around the sides and back 
woodbine and ever-greens had been tastefully intertwined, and wild 
rose-bushes were thickly clustered all over the little hillocks behind. 
The view which it commanded of the scenery around was eminently 
beautiful. Below you, the hill swept off toward the lake with a gentle 
descent, covered with the brightest green-sward and interspersed with 
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frequent copses of large forest trees. ‘The waters were unruffled by a 
single wave, and one little wooded island, just off the shore, seemed 
hung in mid-air, and looked like a fairy resort of coolness and beauty. 
Beyond were the deep blue mountains, over which the shadows were 
flitting like winged messengers, while their broadly indented summits 
were bathed in a flood of purple light. It was one of those delicious 
evenings which occur only during the long droughts of midsummer, 
when the rapid evaporation from the bodies of water during the day 
gives fragrance and coolness to the atmosphere of the coming night, 
and softens the light which the sun throws over the landscape just be- 
fore setting, into a mellowness and radiance which no words can de- 
scribe. It was in sweet unison with my own feelings and with the 
burial scene. As the procession moved slowly round the side of the 
hill, preceded by twelve maidens of the age of the deceased, dressed in 
white, and carrying wreaths of white roses in their hands, as they 
passed on to the old burial-place, far up the ascent, with a slow and 
measured tread over the grass-grown pathway, while the summons of 
the distant bell struck faintly on the ear; as they listened around the 
grave to the solemn words of the gray-haired pastor, and casting their 
fresh flowers upon the coffin, turned to retrace their steps; the whole 
was in such harmony with the spot, the hour, and the Saturday-eve- 
ning stillness, that it thrilled to the heart with inexpressible power. It 
was like a whisper from the spirit-land, summoning the weary from the 
cares of earth, and bidding the mourner rejoice that the lost one had 
carried with her the warmth of the young affections, the youth of the 
soul, the beauty and freshness of the spring of being. 


A FAREWELL. 


We may not meet again : 
Yet oft, when lost in sleep, 
The olden hopes will rise, 
Like spirits from the deep: 
While not a bird that wings 
Its flight o’er earth or sea, 
But whispers, as it sings, 
Some thought, loved one! of thee. 


We may not meet again: 
For earth has many ways, 
And lips in other lands 
Are voiceful in thy praise : 
But thy sweet lute oma songs, 
The places where we met, 
The glen, the fount, the tree, 
All bid me not forget. 


We may not meet again : 
But oh! from round my heart 
The ‘ light of other days’ 
Alas! will ne’er depart : 
But like some lonely star, 
That lights the deep blue sea, 
Thy beauty shines upon 
he wave of memory. 
Cincinnati, 1841. C. As Pe 
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A FATHER’S Pm: AlN B Ben 


A SCENE IN THE CHAMBER OF AN INVALID POET. 


On! Tuov, whose watchful eye 
Doth slumber not, nor sleep, look down on me ; 
In sickness and in sorrow, hear the sigh 

My soul breathes out to Thee ! 


It. 


For me ’t is better far 
From all these earthly shadows to depart, 
And dwell with her who was the guiding star 
That led aright my heart. 


And yet a tender tie 
Fastens to earth my chastened spirit still, 
And doubly needful doth it seem that I 
The parent charge fulfil. 


IV. 
Deign then, O God of love! 
This ‘ harp of thousand strings’ to tune again ; 
Let thy restoring breath upon it move, 
And wake the healthful strain. 


v. 


But if thou dost refuse — 
If wasting sickness shall its chords destroy, 
O, hear me while its waning strength I use 
As suppliant for my boy! 


vi. 


Thou temperest e’en ‘the wind 
To the shorn lamb’ —and wilt thou not defend 
The innocent that I must leave behind, 

And be the orphan’s friend ? 


Vil. 


Upon thy page I see 

Rich promises his lonely lot to bless; 

That more than friend — a FatuHer thou wilt be, 
Unto the Fatherless ! 


Vill. 


And in ‘the trying hour,’ 
May I my boy resign with tearless eyes, 
And by the strength of Faith’s all-conquering power, 
Die as the Christian dies ! 


Cedar-Brook, Dec. 1840. 
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THE SERENADERS. 





A SE¥YTCH OF TINNECUM. 





‘ We confess ourselves utterly at a loss to account for them. The beautifullest noises piercing our 
chamber at midnight, perfectly delighting our ears with their harmonies, and coming apparently from 
nowhere. Far be it from us to lend any sanction in these columns to a belief in witchcraft or haunted 


houses. Once for all, we beg it to be distinctly understood that we entirely repudiate the idea. Ve 
pluss ultera — that is our motto. 


Still we shall forbear to speak of this matter until it has been inves- 
tigated by our scientific citizens.’ Ti nnecum GatETTs. 

Lire, in its daily routine, would be dull and tasteless without a little 
seasoning of romance. How languid would be its current, stirred 
scarcely by a ripple or a wave, and bearing us on to the regions of 
death. Among the utilitarians of the present age, addicted almost en- 
tirely to sober realities and the plainest matters of fact, we sometimes 
look back to the vanished heroic ages with a sigh; we hail any vestige 
of them with delight; and turning from the toils of life, or the pursuit 
of mere utility, with disgust, we hold it pleasant, as it is rare, on the 
highways, or on the thoroughfares, or in the fields, or in any of our 
wanderings, to meet with aught in the shape of a Quixotte, or armed 
knight, or minstrel, or troubadour, speeding on any errand of mercy, 
love, tenderness, music, or romance. 

Tinnecum AND Romance! When we began to compose these 
ANNALS, it never occurred to us that these words would be found in 
juxtaposition. Nor could they ever have been, without the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Brurr. He, by his chivalric conduct, instituted a new 
order of affairs. He first introduced nocturnal serenades into Tinne- 
cum, and to the astonished rustics revealed, by the light of the pale 
moonbeams, the unknown, elegant guitar, swung over his shoulders 
with consummate grace, and trembling in all its strings beneath his 
masterly touch. He first taught how delicious music is, when it steals 
on the wakeful ear at midnight ; sudden, unlooked-for, involuntary as a 
sigh out of the bosom of darkness ; or when, too gentle to abolish sleep, 
it causes smiles to flit over the repose of beauty, and marshals sweet 
images in dreams. From that hour the progress of refinement was 
visible. A tender sensibility, a Della Cruscan sympathy, pervaded the 
hearts of all the women of Tinnecum, and the reign of sentimentalism 
commenced. ‘The way had been already somewhat prepared for this; 
but those who will have the patience to peruse these annals, if indeed 
it be worth our while to carry them out, will be astonished at the rapid 
transition of society, and how prone men are to pass from one extreme 
to another, forsaking the paths which their fathers trod, and keeping 
up with the spirit of the age. 

This Mr. Bruff, an inhabitant of the great town of Gotham, came 
to Tinnecum early in the spring-time, when Nature had clothed the 
fields with verdure, and the ‘ gentle zephyrs fanned the creek.’* For 
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a long time the cause of his visit was a source of serious doubt and 
conjecture ; nor were there wanting those who made it their main 
business to observe his motions and to deduce his motives. By some 
it was said that he came to spy out the country, and to write his obser- 
vations in a book. ‘There were many things worthy of note in Tinne- 
cum; it was a wonder that no traveller had ever mentioned its name. 
Many imagined that he came to pay attentions to Miss Sharkey, who 
always blushed when the subject was alluded to; (interesting géirl! ) 
while others said that he only came ‘to go a-crabbing, or may-be 
a-eeling in Swan Creek, or to shoot yallow-legged snipe,’ or to hunt 
conies in their refuges, upon the high hills, and among the rocks. To 
us it is little matter of astonishment that the appearance of a gentle- 
man wearing spectacles and a Panama hat, and white pantaloons fas- 
tened under the feet, and walking through Tinnecum on a fine Spring 
morning, should be an object of attention. It would be a matter of 
greater astonishment if he could manage to get through without exci- 
ting attention. And if during his continued stay he should still remain 
the object of curious solicitude and inquiry, it would only prove that 
there must be something about him worthy of regard. But without 
stopping to meddle with his conduct, suffice it to say that he was an 
exemplary young man; in proof of which we will barely state the fact 
that before he had been in the town a week, the youth of Tinnecum all 
wore straps under their, pantaloons. 

Mr. Bruff was a musical amateur of some eminence, and being of a 
romantic turn, was in the habit of putting an octave-flute in his pocket, 
and wandering out after night-fall in retired spots, where its exquisite 
fitful breathings, coming out of grove, and thicket, and sweet recess, 
were conveyed to the ears of those who listened admiringly in the dis- 
tance. There was a charming mystery and magic about this, which at 
first baffled explanation. The superstitious circulated a tale. They 
said that some places were haunted; that sounds were heard in the 
middle of the night, which were neither the voice of man, whippoor- 
will, nor nightingale, but were like the moanings of a spirit, and they 
fancied that they proceeded from some dead musician of the ‘Tinnecum 
band. While this affair was yet the subject of much conversation, and 
underwent the scrutiny of the curious, Mr. Bruff revealed the whole 
truth, and played ‘ Moll Brook’ most charmingly in open day. Thus 
was a fruitful topic brought to an untimely end. 

This accomplished gentleman was likewise wont to accompany his 
voice with a Spanish guitar, which he had brought into the country ; 
and it was to this instrument, and to a little romantic expedition which 
had been projected, that the learned editor, in the great dearth of other 
news, thus alluded in his columns: 


‘On Dit. — We have been favored by our distinguished friend, Mr. Brurr, with the sight of a 
fiddle of peculiar construction. Let the ladies of this town keep their eyes open, and their ears too. 
We have been confidentially informed that a great musical treat is in store.’ 


This exposé was unfair, and very much out of place; and it raised 
expectations to so high a pitch, that there was great danger of disap- 
pointment. Mr. Bruff had written to his friend Thwackit, of the town 
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of Gotham, to bear him company for two or three days at Tinnecum, 
during which he meditated a serenading party on a considerable scale, 
out of compliment to the be'les of the place. Mr. Thwackit promptly 
complied with the request, and putting on his sporting-jacket, took his 
guitar-case in one hand and his double-barrelled fowling-piece in the 
other, and depositing both in his curricle, drove tandem into Tinne- 
cum, followed by an immense crowd. ‘That very night the serenade 
came off. 

At eight o’clock the parties met in the apartments of Mr. Bruff, and 
were shortly reinforced by the arrival of Mr. Dawkins of the Gazette, 
and 'Tunnecliffe, a Tinnecum beau of the first water. The doors were 
then locked, and the work of preparation began. ‘Thwackit overhauled 
his carpet-bag and drew forth his Spanish song-book ; he then opened 
a case and revealed a guitar of rosewood and ebony, sumptuously inlaid 
with pearl. It was a piece of furniture on which he doted with all 
his heart. He never ruralized without it, but made it the sweet com- 
panion of all his wanderings. Dawkins’ eyes glared and glistened the 
moment that he got a sight of it. ‘Ha!’ said he, snatching it up, and 
giving one of the strings a pull ; ‘that’s fust-rate! That beats Cram’s 
tunin’-fork.’ 

‘ Have a care,’ said Thwackit; ‘don’t bruise it.’ 

‘No, I wo’ n’t. What’s it madeof? Black wornut?’ 

‘Strike a light,’ said Bruff, ill-humoredly, fumbling for his flute by 
the moonbeams, and upsetting a flower-vase which stood on the table ; 
‘don’t let us commence operations in the dark.’ 

A little blue star hung for a moment in air, upon this order, accom- 
panied by the sulphureous smell of a Lucifer match, and presently 
turning to a yellow flame, was communicated to two mould candles. 
At the same instant fifty thousand musquitoes started from Swan Creek 
in the direction of the illuminated windows, to serenade the serenaders. 
There they were encountered by the nets, and forced to stay without. 

When Dawkins saw the music-books spread out, the guitars and 
flutes, and all the preparations for rehearsal, he had a foretaste and 
presentiment of ‘ fairy-like music ;’ and striking his heels together he 
sprang from the floor with a cry of delight, and danced a Tinnecum 
hornpipe. When he had done cutting up these capers, and his exube- 
rant joy had a little subsided, he flung himself at full length on a cot 
in the room, propping up his greasy head with Mr. Bruff’s pillows. 
The musician frowned. Mr. Dawkins smiled. ‘Go ahead,’ said he ; 
‘give us a touch, will you?’ 

And now commenced a preludial tuning, and strumming, and hum- 
ming, and thrumming, which lasted for several minutes, and an attempt 
to make Bruff’s flute chord with Thwackit’s guitar. Tunnecliffe la- 
mented the flute of the dead Toorte. He would have been the great- 
est musician that Tinnecum ever produced, and beyond question fell a 
victim to his passionate devotion to the art. He was one of those who 
never wearied in his favorite pastime, but sat in an open window and 
from morn to night doled upon the same notes, ‘rich as a cuckoo.’ It 
is pleasant to live in the neighborhood of such. The very air which 
you breathe is impregnated with music. If you read, it hovers around 
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you, sweeter than the poetry of your page. If you think, it mingles 
itself with your waking visions, and if you sleep, with your dreams. 
But mark the expense at which your gratification is obtained. Tootle 
fell into a consumption. First, he blew away one lobe of his lungs, 
then another, with equal prodigality; after which, melancholy to re- 
late, he ‘ breathed his last.’ Let the promising young men, who wish 
to prolong their swan-like notes, take warning. 

The evening wore away pleasantly in rehearsal. ‘ We must be off,’ 
said Thwackit, pulling out his watch, and expressing surprise at the 
lateness of the hour. It was nearly midnight, and the Bear was turn- 
ing at the hand of Bootes. The members of the party sprang from 
their seats, and seized their hats, anxious to sally forth. ‘Thwackit 
screwed up his guitar to concert-pitch. It was arranged that he and 
Bruff should play the accompaniment alternately, and both should sing. 
Tunnecliffe was to ‘jine in’ with them in ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night.’ 
The other songs were unknown to Tinnecum. 

Thus prepared, they extinguished the candles, and groped their way 
down stairs into the street. ‘They debated for a moment where to go 
first. Probably every eye in Tinnecum was closed in slumber. All 
was still, and nothing appeared to be abroad except a few dissolute 
cats, who kept late hours. Dawkins led the way, followed by the rest 
of the party. They crept stealthily along under the shadows of the 
trees and hedges, without saying a word, and presently came to Swan 
Creek. They were going to serenade Miss Chubbs, who lived in a 
meadow on the opposite side. A narrow plank was thrown across the 
stream, and Mr. Thwackit hugged his guitar close as he crossed over 
the perilous bridge. All however reached the bank in safety, and pro- 
ceeded over the fields in the direction of the house, which lay in a 
hollow or valley at the distance of a quarter of a mile. There happened 
to be no pathway; the fields were rough, and presented many obsta- 
cles; but what were all these compared with the pleasure of serena- 
ding Miss Chubbs? Bruff scratched his shins with the blackberry 
bushes and brambles; Thwackit stumbled, and barely recovered him- 
self and his guitar. These were incidents to be expected in an expe- 
dition of this kind, and formed the materiel of laughter and merriment 
to those who were novices. 

‘I hope you can climb fences, gentlemen?’ said Tunnecliffe. 

‘Trust us for that,’ replied the amateurs. ‘ And take to your heels, 
if it be necessary,’ added he, in sober earnest. 

‘Why so?’ exclaimed Bruff and Thwackit, in a breath. 

‘Only I forgot there was a dangerous fractious black bull in this 
neighborhood, that sometimes attacks strangers.’ 

‘ ‘By all the powers!’ shouted Dawkins, ‘ ‘there he comes!’ 

The musical gentlemen barely turned their heads, when they discov- 
ered a black monster of a bull plunging onward, bellowing and heav- 
ing up his tail, as if he meant to demolish the whole party, who in fact 
ran for their very lives. Never was there such a scampering. All 
reached the fence in the nick of time. Thwackit and his guitar went 
over with all possible speed ; the Tinnecum youths next, and Bruff last, 
falling at full length, and bruising his heels against a rock. It took 
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the party some minutes to recover breath. Little damage was actually 
done, but they reasoned that the affair might have proved very serious. 
It was a wonder that Thwackit had not broken his guitar, and that its 
love-resounding strings had not all been snapped. ‘ Rocks and briars,’ 
said Mr. Bruff, ‘ are nothing; but it is intolerable to be attacked by the 
Tinnecum bulls.’ That gentleman trembled in every limb, having 
never met with such a fright in all his moonlight crusades. 

At last they reached the house, which seemed to be rather forbidding 
in its external aspect, and in attempting to enter the gate found it 
locked. It happened that Chubbs, the master-spirit of the house, had 
remained up later than usual that night, and had just blown out his 
candle; but before getting into bed, he looked out of the window, as 
was his wont, when to his extreme fright and astonishment he discovered 
four men singularly armed, apparently making an attempt to enter his 
premises. On the impulse of the moment he threw up the window and 
hailed them; but as they made no reply, and rather seemed to persist 
in their effort, he could not stand still and see his house robbed; so he 
prepared to act promptly. Going down stairs into the kitchen, he took 
down a musket from the wall, coolly examined, loaded, primed it, and 
carried it up stairs. Finding that the men had now got into the yard, 
and were holding a consultation on the porch, no doubt as to how they 
should break into the house, he watched them yet a little while, that 
he might do nothing in haste, and that his conscience might be free 
from blame. When he became thoroughly satisfied what their inten- 
tions were, he held the gun out of the window, directed the muzzle of 
it toward the unfortunate young men, placed his hand upon the trigger, 
took aim, and 

Just at this moment a soft strain of music arrested him in the very 
act of firmg on the intruders. He listened attentively for a moment, at 
a loss to conjecture what it meant, but presuming it to be the work of 
some wild young blades, and in order to solve the riddle, he put his 
head out of the window, and again hailed the party. ‘ Holla there!’ 
said he, in a savage voice; ‘ what do you want?’ 

‘Only come to serenade Susannah,’ replied some one underneath. 

‘Oh! is that you, Mr. Dawkins? You better go home, young man. 
Do you know it’s a very late hour? You had better be in your beds, 
all on you, and not go round disturbing folks at this time o’ night.’ 

‘ Very well; then you do n’t want any music?’ said the same spokes- 
man. 

‘No, my friend, not now. Come in the day-time ; very happy to see 
you in the day-time.’ 

Upon this the whole party turned upon their heels, greatly wondering 
at this repulse, which was without a parallel in all the annals of sere- 
nades. ‘They however made the best of it, making merry with this in- 
cident, as they made good their retreat. Undaunted in spirit, they 
now went to serenade a belle, a beauty whose surpassing charms had 
been the theme of all, and at whose shrine the Tinnecum youth bowed 
down in admiration. No doubt she was sleeping sweetly, unmindful of 
the new homage which was to be paid her, and those beautiful eyes 
were closed, whose glances had wrought so much destruction. Ah! 
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how many had lived and would have died for her, led captive at her 
will! The hearts of the musicians beat quickly, as they drew the little 
wicket-gate, and entered those sweet precincts, where in the midst of 
many flowers Beauty had chosen for herself a fitting abode. They sat 
down under the windows of the small cottage, on a green mound which 
a willow tree overhung, through whose boughs the stars twinkled. It 
was a select and silent hour, whose loveliness made it suitable for deeds 
of romance. The rural landscape lay in the voluptuous light of the 
high-risen moon, shed down on stream and meadow, and on the dap- 
pled herds; and whether in the unbroken silence of the crowded city 
or the small hamlet, no one looked abroad to contemplate the glorious 
night; no one, unless the poor wanderer, with no sweet home for a 
refuge, and no couch on which to lay his weary head in forgetfulness, 
or the sick man tossing on his feverish pillow, or the dying man who 
looks out of his casement for the last time upon the light of stars; and 
there they all shone in their own places in the firmament, satellite, 
and star, and planet ; Jupiter with his peculiar glory, Mars with his red 
light. Oh! ye orbs, sweetly glimmering, who can gaze at you without 
rapture ?— without smiles, without tears, without prayers to God? 
without gushings of fond affections, deep thoughts, ardent hopes? 
Whence and what am [? Whither going? And Thou who wast the 
dearer part of my soul, whither hast thou fled as with the wings of a 
dove, and where dwellest thou in all yon regions of space? Almost do 
we forget the present, the finite, gazing heavenward, transported and 
lost among those bright stars which seem like islands of the blest. 
What a study !— what a page! Pure, sparkling, full of poetry seldom 
read by the many. And this is true of the effulgent noon-day not less 
than of the solemn night. Then the voices of Nature are drowned by 
the cries of humanity. The devotee is absorbed in the pursuit of gain, 
and the artisan struggles for his daily bread: and when the night 
comes, and the music of the spheres is heard, they shut their eyes for 
very weariness. 

We indeed are not astronomers. We know not to trace the courses 
of the planets; we know not Orion or Pleiades, except to behold them, 
as would a poet, in the chambers of the sky. But there is a heaven 
which we love to gaze at, whose pure lights are reflected into the very 
soul; where the young, the beautiful, fill up the zodiac of its bright 
sphere ; passionate orbs, differing from one another in glory; yet pure, 
spiritual, distant, shining with their own light, the centres of their 
harmonious systems, around whom thoughts, feelings, loves, passions, 
and affections circle ; the lights of a true science, the controllers of 
many destinies, gazed at adoringly while they shine upon earth — ten- 
derly wept when missed from heaven: these are the stars which we 
could ever worship, and this the astronomy we love. 

Listen! What sounds are those which steal out softly on the mid- 
night air, enchaining me to earth, and breaking in upon my rhapsody ? 


s Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 
Insania ?’ 


Lo! in the depth of the still night, in the obscurity and shades of Tin- 
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necum, the Cachucha is played with surpassing grace, awaking sensa- 
tions in the minds of all who ever witnessed the Mistress of the Dance ; 
and just where the moonbeams break through the chinks and chasms 
of the overhanging foliage, and strike with contrasted lustre on the 
green lawn, forth from the darkness of the side-thickets, a nymph 
comes bounding on the silvan theatre. What motions! what extatic 
comeliness! We see the glancing of her steel-clad feet, and listen to 
the sound of castanets. Is it imagination, or is it one of the many fan- 
tasies which the witchery of moonlight always conjures up to ardent 
souls? It is not diffcult to decide; but we will say, so rapidly does 
Fame fly to the remotest places of the earth, that the great enchantress, 
to whose twinkling feet so many hearts have kept measure, had been 
heard of even here. Her fame is indeed coéxtensive with the world, 
having escaped the dreaded obscurity which hovers over the natal hour 
of many. But had she lived alway in this place, instead of being born 
on the banks of the Rhine, nurtured by the Academy, caressed by the 
nobles, applauded by the populace, crowned with roses, and dragged 
in triumphal chariots, she might have been doomed to blush, if that 
were possible, unseen, and waste her sweetness on the desert air. On 
the other hand, we doubt not there have been heels born at Tinnecum 
which have degenerated into graceless movements and the heavy tramp ; 
confined in their sphere of action, compelled to move only in the rus- 
tic dance, or beat the earth at harvest-home; when with a sufficient 
education, with a just developement of the joints and muscles, and 
elastic attributes, they might have bounded at once on a proper stage ; 
captivating lofty intellects, and subjecting the whole world : 
‘ Tell her that’s young, 
And loves to have her graces spied, 
That had she lived 


In deserts where no men abide, 
She must have uncommended died.’ * 


Ever since the début of the Chipps at Tinnecum, the inhabitants had 
been apprized of theatrical intelligence, and felt an interest in the 
drama. It formed a prominent topic in all circles, (Chubbs’ excepted, ) 
and such important bits of news as the following were read with eager- 
ness in the Gazette : 


‘ The season has closed brilliantly at Bangor. 

‘ The authorities at New-Lebanon have turned the drama out of town. 

‘ Bruin, the black bear, has gone to Sag-Harbor. The wonderful pig will follow shortly. 

‘ The learned goat is dead. De mortise! 

‘ Hervio Nano has taken passage for Tuscany. 

* Jim Crow is rusticating on Long Island. 

‘The Crummles are expected in this country in the course of the next season. We regret to learn 
that Miss Snevellici has been seriously ill of the fever-aig. 

‘ The Chipps have got back to the metropolis. 

‘ That capital fellow, Jo Annis, has taken the theatre at Buffalo. Success to him. 

‘ The Callithumpians are at Cow-neck. 

‘We cannot inform our readers of the whereabout of Dickey Suett. 

‘We now add to the above, the astounding intelligence, which has this moment reached our ears, 
that tHe Exss_er may be confidently expected to dance at Tinnecum ! Chipp has been written to, to 
engage her at all hazards, and to bring her on with his own wife, all three to form a superb corpse-des- 
ballet She is to have the most liberal terms. Half the proceeds of the whole house, after paying for 
the candles, to board around among the farmers during her stay, and to be dragged around in a two- 
horse wagon, to which Squire Sharkey and the Board of Selectmen have in the most obliging manner 
consented to be harnessed.’ 





* WALLER. 
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Such was the triumph anticipated for the Elssler. It was a happy 
thought in the musicians to open with the Cachucha, which would 
have sounded deliciously, but for the presence of a cow with a bell 
round her neck. This vexatious creature, who was lying quietly down 
on the grass when the party arrived, chewing her cud, pretty soon got 
upon her legs, and went stalking about, with a ding-dong at every step. 
The soft notes of the flute were no match for those of the cow-bell, and 
as every pretty turn in the air was thus destroyed, Thwackit’s lip, 
which was rolled down over the debouchure of the flute, assumed a 
malignant expression, dimly perceptible by moonlight. ‘ Stupid brute!’ 
exclaimed he, stamping on the turf in the height of vexation. 

‘Ding, dong!’ 

‘We might as well return home—’ 

‘Ding, dong!’ 

‘ And hang up our fiddles.’ 

‘Ding, dong!’ 

‘I think so too,’ said Bruff. 

‘Ding, dong!’ 

‘Hold on, gentlemen!’ said Dawkins, volunteering, and moving off 
after the cow. 

‘Ding, dong! ding, dong! ... ding, dong! ding, dong!.. . ding, 
dong —dong!... ding, dong!.. . dong!’ 

Fainter and fainter sounded the tinkling of the bell, and at last be- 
came pleasantly distant, when Mr. Dawkins returned breathless, mak- 
ing his way through the bushes. ‘ Hist!’ said he, leaning against the 
trunk of the willow, and pointing upward; ‘only look! I see her. 
She ’s a-sittin’ at the window with her hair done up in papers. Shall I 
holler? I’m a good mind to holler.’ 

Bruff shook his flute in a threatening manner over Mr. Dawkins, 
who forthwith faltered in his inclination to ‘holler;’ and all things 
being now still, and the musicians hearing the sash raised higher over- 
head, and conscious that they possessed the ear of Beauty, raised their 
voices, and to Mr. Thwackit’s accompaniment thus sang : 


‘Una paloma blanca 
Como la nieve 
Si, madre cita, 
Como la nieve, si, 
Me ha pecado en el pecho 
Si, madre cita, si.’ 

The last echoes of the music died away, and all was again hushed. 
Not a murmur was heard, not a ripple stirred, not a leaf moved, and 
the stars shone down through the stilly night; but she who was the 
guiding-star to the faith of so many, looked down from her casement, 
having admired the song; but she mistook it for low Dutch, in her 
innocent heart, and did not know that it was about a white dove, as 
white as snow. ‘Janet,’ whispered she, turning to her fair-haired 
sister, ‘it is the beautifullest music! I’m sure it is the very song that 
old Hans Carvel’s widow used to sing when she sot at her spinning- 
wheel in the old porch. I wonder if they ’re going away yet.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ exclaimed Mr. Dawkins, audibly ; ‘ not by a jug-full! 
How-de-do, Susan ?’ 
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At this astounding impudence, Thwackit sprang back a foot or two 
upon tip-toe, and grappling his guitar, club-like, in both hands, was in the 
act of splitting it on the cranium of Mr. Dawkins of the Gazette, when 
catching a glimpse of the glittering pearl and elaborate workmanship 
of the instrument, he remained statue-like in the threatening attitude, 
and exacted a promise from that gentleman to repress for the remain- 
der of the evening his propensity to ‘holler.’ This being settled, Mr. 
Bruff now seized the guitar and attuned it anew with as little ado as 
possible. During this process, a slight clanking of chains met the ears 
of the amateurs, and the noise as of some beast arousing from his lair, 
followed by a low monotonous growl. 

‘Ha!’ said Bruff, ‘do you hear that?’ 

‘ B-wow!’ 

‘No matter,’ answered Dawkins, ‘he’s chained fast; he’ll stop as 
soon as he hears the music.’ 

‘ Bow — wow — wow — wow!’ 

Lulled by a false hope, the musicians began, and the dog at the same 
time; but the former persisted in spite of interruption, and sang in 


plaintive accents, lifting their eyes up steadily to the casement, as fol- 
lows: 


‘ Thou, thou reign’st in this — bow — wow! 
There, there hast thou thy throne ; 
Bow — wow ! — know’st that [ love thee — 
Am I not fondly thine own ? 
Yes, yes — bow! wow! 
Am I not fondly thine own ?’ 


‘Curse that dog! Bruff, shall we go on?’ 
‘ Bow — wow — wow — wow! Bow — wow — wow — wow!’ 
‘Go after him, Dawkins, that’s a good fellow :’ 


‘Speak ! speak! speak, I implore thee, 
Bow — wow — wow! 
Say, say, thou wilt love me ; 
Thoughts, thoughts, tender and — bow — wow ! 
Say thou wilt cherish for me : 
Yes, yes— bow! wow! 
Say thou wilt cherish for me.’ 


‘'T'oo bad! too bad!’ exclaimed all the members of the party, when 
the song was finished. ‘We’ll sing ‘Oft in the Stilly Night,’ and 
then go.’ But the dog became perfectly outrageous during the last 
performance, and was assisted by another dog who ‘ jined in’ with him, 
producing an intolerable concert of sounds, in the midst of which the 
sensitive ears of the musicians appeared to distinguish the suppressed 
titter of the lady at the window. They therefore opened the little gate, 
and passed out; and were it not for the extremely pleasant events 
which followed, we are certain that this would have been the first and 
last serenade ever given at Tinnecum. 

The party had the good fortune to find all things silent in the heart 
of the village; and when they halted the next time, undisturbed by 
cows and dogs, cats and owls, or any other sounds which make night 
hideous, they took possession of a clear field, and sang with a clearness 
and spirit which struck immediately on the ears of the sleeping inhabi- 
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tants. The Tinnecum belle, whose head had scarcely been restored to 
its pillow, started up again at the first revival of the notes, and leaning 
on her elbow, while she listened attentiv ely: ‘ Janet,’ said she, ‘hark! 
they ’re playing again! I wonder if they play the same tunes every- 
where?’ Miss Chubbs could faintly distinguish the music from the 
other side of Swan Creek, and felt a degree of vexation and disappoint- 
ment which marred her whole countenance, hanging over it like a 
heavy cloud when she came to breakfast next morning, and dissipated 
by no sunshine during the rest of the day. 

When the amateurs had sung ‘ Una paloma’ over again, they looked 
around and found their party reinforced by a fifth person, of curious 
physiognomy, who had hitherto slept in a barrel, but rolled out fully 
dressed when he heard the music, and began to peer with such intense 
earnestness into the faces of the performers, that they faltered, and 
were fain to break through with the Cracovienne in the very midst. 
Jimmy Hayden, son of Erin, hod-carrier, was ordered to go about his 
business forthwith; but his face beamed with pleasant smiles, and he 
stuck to the party like a leech. He was hoarse, and could hardly speak 
except in a whisper. ‘ God save the Queen!’ said he, seizing Bruff by 
the elbow, and looking up significantly under his Panama hat. ‘St. 
Pathrick’s in the Mornin’.’ The musicians laughed, and did not gratify 
his wishes, but they sang ‘ Home, sweet Home ;’ whereat Jimmy Hay- 
den sat down on a stone and cried profusely. The drops were visible in 
his eyes. By this time all the windows along the street were lifted up, 
and several night-caps fell down. On one of these was inscribed in a 
neat hand, ‘ Amelia Sharkey, No. 3.’ While the amateurs curiously in- 
spected this article, a door was thrown open, and the Squire made his 
appearance in the street, with a pleased countenance. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘your music does honor to you. It was unexpected. Accept 
our thanks. Never, in my recollection, has Tinnecum experienced 
such a treat.’ 


‘You’re welcome, ’Squire,’ replied Mr. Dawkins; ‘ we thought you’d 
like it.’ 

‘You thought right, Sir. I’m happy to see you, gentlemen; it’s 
oncommon to hear music played on, in the middle of the night: it’s 
oncommon.’ 

‘We ’ve been attackted by dogs onc’t,’ said Mr. Dawkins. 

‘And met with other adventures,’ said Mr. Bruff. 

‘And came near scratching our guitar,’ added Mr. Thwackit. 

‘Jus’ so, jus’ so,’ replied “the ‘Squire. ‘You may play before my 
door as long as you’m a-mind to—you may: there’s not the slightest 
objection, rest assured, gentlemen. - There’s no difficul’. ’ 

‘’Squire,’ said Mr. ‘Daw kins, ‘you have n’t got a little cool water, 
right out of the well, have you ’ ‘Dry work, this singin’. 

°Wi ater, indeed! Walk in, gentlemen; I’ll give you somethin’ 
better than water. Walk in, walk in.’ 

So saying, the "Squire led the way, and conducted the whole party 
into his best parlor. Absenting himself for a few moments, he returned 
with a pitcher of cider, some crackers, and some cheese. These he 
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pressed upon the gentlemen in the most obliging manner, conferring 
upon them the highest compliments, and assuring “them that his daugh- 
ter had listened to every word, and would be pleased to hear some of 
the songs repeated. After a gratify ing and congratulatory visit, the 
musicians returned again to the street, where they sang until they were 
hoarse, and Mr. Dawkins cut sundry shines, having become exhilarated 
with the cider. Time would fail me to record all the pleasant adven- 
tures which befel them; how many lively faces peered out upon the 
serenaders; how many dark visages looked down astonished from the 
attic stories; and how they all came flocking like clouds and doves to 
their windows. Had poor Tootle have lived, how delighted he would 
have been to have joined that exhibition, and like Mr. Swiveller, to 
have fluted it all night! A kind reception met the serenaders wherever 
they went; and when they reached home, and laid their heads upon 
their pillows, the first faint streak of light had appeared in the eastern 
sky, and the impatient birds were welcoming in the new day with their 
sweetest notes. 


THE PARTIES. OF TES WAT 2 Bes 


On the hill of the ridge that separates the basin of the Lakes from that of the tributaries to the Mississippi, two springs gush 
out within a short distance from each other, one to lose itself in the bosom of the Saint Lawrence, and the other to mingle its 


wave with the great Father of Waters. ‘Lzerrers FROM THE West.’ 


I. 


Twin founts! from the same rocky caverns ye burst, 
On the same verdant bosom your wavelets are nurst ; 
And the sunbeams and shadows upon ye have played, 
Where the same lofty forest hangs o’er you its shade. 


Ye list to the songs of the same wild wood-bird, 
Your own merry music together is heard ; 

Nor can Echo, sweet sisters ! amid the rocks tell 
Your voices apart in her moss-covered cell. 


Ill. 


Together ye sport, and together ye start, 

Yet, springs of the mountain ! how quickly ye part! 
How wide ly ye flow till ye melt in the main: 

Sweet streams! will your waters there mingle again ? 


Iv. 


How like are our lives, gentle streamlets! to you, 
How transient the joys that our infancy knew! 

How far are we torn from the friends we deplore : 

O, loved ones and lost! shall we meet you no more? 





Val} 
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THE BOBLINK OR BOB*LINCOLN. 


This truly migratory bird (the Emberiza Orgzivora of Wilson, and Icterus Agripennis of Bonaparte,) is called the Boblink in 
New-England, the Reed-bird in Pennsylvania, the Rice-bird in the Carolinas, and the Butter-bird in the West Indies. It win- 
ters, says Wilson, from Mexico to the Amazon and the Equator. It breeds in New-England, New-York, the Canadas, and 
Labrador, north of the forty-second degree of north latitude ; so that its annual migrations, being nearly equal to the forty-seven 
degrees of the sun’s declination, place it in the same relation to the sun’s rays at the winter as at the summer solstice. In 
August it descends from the hills of New-England upon Pennsylvania, and especially upon the islands and shores of the Dela- 
ware river, where the seeds of the wild rice are then ripening. Here it becomes exceedingly fat, is sought after by city sports- 
men, and immense numbers are killed during their short stay. It migrates south with the first frosts of September to the rich 
fields of Carolina and Georgia, where it participates in the harvest of the planters. The first of October finds it among the 
Guinea-grass of Cuba and Jamaica. 


Upon New-Hampshire’s grassy hills 

My cradle was a tussock nest, 

My lullaby the murmuring rills ; 

And there my infant dreams were blest 
With visions of June’s laughing hours, 
And butter-cups and clover-flowers ; 
And there my father’s simple song 
Was ‘ happy as the day was long ;’ 

I cannot tell, you cannot think, 

How bravely there he sang Boblink ! 
How.gay he sung Boblink, Boblink ! 
Link-link, Boblink ! — Boblink, Link-link! 


While yet the sunlight’s strongest hour 

Sheds o’er those hills its genial power, 

From day to day we nestlings grew, 

And when the mowers struck, we flew: 

Dreadful destruction came to pass 

O’er all those lovely flowers and grass ; 

And when the men and maidens came 
To spread and rake the fragrant hay, 

You would not know the scene the same ; 
Vast ruin happens in a day! 

I cannot tell, you cannot think, 

How sad my futher sang Boblink! 

How mournfully he sang Boblink! 


Swiftly our orb’s fixed zodiacs run, 
That lift and lower the glorious sun, 
And soon the slow-declining light 
Fell feebly on my native height; 
And summer’s scenes and gayest flowers 
Gave place to Autumn’s sober hours. 
Eternal Instinct’s guardian care, 
That guides the wanderers of the air, 
Called all the passage-birds away, 
Impelled us, though we longed to stay. 
The warblers in their native groves, 
The web-foots by old oceans shore, 
Rallied their little ones and loves, 
To trust the trackless air once more. 


Albeit our native fields were bright, 
And August flowers were blooming nigh, 
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Our kindred joined the general flight — 
Glad pilgrims to a warmer sky ; 
We knew that Nature’s harvests there 
Were spread for every bird of air: 
On the free bounty of her store 
Trusted our sires in days of yore. 
Our beaux were not in summer dress ; 
They sang their plaintive autumn notes, 
Not those the rattle-caps express 
When love incites their merry throats ; 
So sad their hearts, you would not think 
They ever sang Boblink — link-link! 


Bright summer ripens many a seed, 

But none more luscious than the reed 

That robes the islands and broad shores, 
Where to the sea Shanunga* pours ; 

Thither our countless flights repair, 

Like starlings blackening all the air. 

"T is a vast festival; the sportsmen pour 

A rolling volley on the shore ; 

Falcons are there ; and all-devouring man 
Feasts on fat reed-birdst as on ortolan ; 

Till cool September bids our millions fly 

To the warm mantle of a sunnier sky ; 

Then o’er Savannah's fertile delta spread, 
The rice-plant waves its many-feeding head ; 
Your Boblink-Rice-bird takes a bounteous share, 
And smooths his plumage in a genial air. 


Till guardian Nature, that protects us all, 
When heroes perish, or when sparrows fall, 
Still bids us follow toward the southern zone, 
And make the sun’s bright journey all our own. 
O’er ‘lands of flowers,’ and o’er the tropic isles 
Where all unblanched, perennial verdure smiles ; 
High o’er the sea-boy through the crimson air, 
From isle to isle our myriad swarms repair ; 
Where Amazon’s luxuriant shores are rife, 
And earth’s bright girdle teems with joyous life. 
There, while stern winter's deadliest rigors blow, 
Our native hills deep-whelmed in drifted snow, 
Your Boblink-pilgrim, till life’s span is run, 
Worships and migrates with the varying sun: 
Until the day-star in his course on high 
Wheels his proud chariot in the southern sky, 
And strengthening sunlight on our native hills 
Wakes from their winter sleep the frozen rills, 
And calls the warblers from the orange groves 
To the spring scenery of their summer loves : 
We take Shanunga’s meadows by the way, 
And there we'll greet you on the third of May : 
Our beaux and belles in summer feather, 

Our mated birds, gallant and glorious, 
We ‘ll sing for love and lovely weather, 

And make the budding groves uproarious. 





*Indian name for the Delaware river. | {The Reed-bird is allied to, but is a distinct species from, the Ortolan of Europe and 
the Ortolan of Asia, which birds, in their simultaneous migrations, are contemporaneously feasting on the rice-fields of Lom- 
bardy and of the Canton Province. 
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We stay not; for we seek again 
Each his own native mountain glen ; 
And there, when some kind bird will share 
Our fondest loves and parent care, 
Near the same spot we ‘ll build a nest, 
Where erst our infant dreams were blest: 
And when the mower whets his sithe, 
He ‘ll listen to the Boblink’s song: 
Earth cannot boast a bird more blithe, 
When June’s gay hours are bright and long. 


SCENES IN HOLLAND. 





BY AN AMERICAN. 


Every country has some distinguishing mark, which separates it 
from all others, and renders it note-worthy. France has her delightful 
climate, and beautifully-undulating surface; Italy her romantic scenery 
and fading ruins; Switzerland her soul-swelling, snow-capped moun- 
tains; and Egypt her pyramids, coeval with the soil; but none of these 
surpass Holland in originality of appearance to the eye of an American 
traveller. She has not the hilly surface of France, but she has the 
surface of a floor; she has not the romance of Italy, yet she often sur- 
passes it in the ‘ still picturesque.’ She has not the pyramids; yet may 
the Hollander point to his sea-wrested plains as a monument more glo- 
rious and more lasting than a pyramid that should o’ertop the Andes. 
To the lover of the past, she has not the plains of Plarsalia nor Ac- 
tium; yet she has a greater than either — a Waterloo; that is, she had, 
before the separation of Belgium. ‘To the connoisseur, she does not 
present the names of Raphael or Michael Angelo; yet there are the 
names of Rubens, and Van Dyke, and Rembrandt. She cannot point 
the traveller to a Paris, nor a Versailles; yet the Hague and Brussels 
are very, very delightful towns. Where now men, women, and chil- 
dren live, move, and have their being, and where the smoke of their 
pipes ascends for ever and ev er, formerly spouted the whale, darted the 
shark, flew the flying-fish, leaped the dolphin, cosily lay the oyster and 
the crab, in thoughtful quiet, little dreaming of the short, thick-set 
race of men, who with pick-axes and spades were to colonize among 
them, and banish them from their kingdom. 

Such were the miscellaneous thoughts which crowded my brain as I 
stood in that ‘ valley of the shadow of death,’ beneath the level of the 
sea, and thought of its redemption thence, and all its curious history. 
If the Hollanders did expel the sea, it was not that they loved water 
less, but land more ; for they still permit old Ocean to visit his ancient 
domain, through their ten hundred canals, yet not to overwhelm. Ap- 
proaching the coast, you see no lofty highland, indeed . nothing, until 
you are almost upon it; and then all that meets the eye is the handi- 
work of man. 
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My first place of landing was at Niew-Diep, the entrepét of Amster- 
dam for vessels not desirous of ascending to the city. ‘The harbor is 
very fine, though somewhat difficult of access. At the time of my 
arrival, there were several government vessels in port, whose beautiful 
models completely nonplused me; associating, as I had always been 
taught to do, every thing Dutch with grossness or deformity. But if 
the government vessels” agreeably disappointed my previous concep- 
tions, the smaller craft, sailing or rather tumbling about the bay, tended 
little to remove them. They were emphatically what we should term 
fat ; approaching more nearly the form of the Dutch belles, who are 
chosen rather for what they can bear, than for their symmetry. I mean 
only the ‘ lower orders’ of the inhabitants ; for Heaven forfend that I 
should disparage the beauty of the higher class of Hollanders, for the 
women of few nations on the Continent can compare with them in 
symmetry of form, beauty of face, and grace of manner. These vessels 
are seldom painted : but are varnished ov er, and apparently very loosely 
put together; yet in an encounter with a rock in the ocean, it is 
somewhat doubtful which would godown! ‘The rudder is hooked upon 
the outside, as represented in antique Dutch paintings; so that they 
can easily be unshipped ; a provision often taken advantage of, when 
the government or individuals are desirous of detaining the craft. 
Taking possession of the rudder is equivalent to seizing the vessel. 

The town of Niew-Diep, as I have said, was my first place of land- 
ing ; and here the first features which arrested my eye, were the erec- 
tions of Napoleon; the navy-yard, of great extent ; the town, which he 
caused to be paved, and its buildings erected. Here it was that he 
hoped to build a fleet to cope with England. Landing for the first time 
in a monarchical government, | prepared myself for. many little vexa- 
tions ; such as examination of passports, as though one were a spy; of 
your luggage, as though you were a thief; of your person, as if one 
had the plague. That Iwas free of the last, a mere glance of the 
doctor soon convinced him; of my luggage, he either took no notice, 
because he did not esteem it note-worthy, or else he read honesty in 
my face ; and the passport I never presented until I reached Amster- 
dam, and even there, not until three or four days after my arrival. As 
for gens-d’ arme, there were not more than three in either city, except 
at the government buildings. Indeed, Holland may be considered a 
pretty free country. ‘The people openly discuss political and social 
matters, and express their likes and dislikes in very democratic style. 

The country, however, is most enormously taxed; nearly one-half or 
one-third going to the government, and mainly for the purpose of pay- 
ing the interest of debts incurred in filling in the sea. ‘The only rea- 
son for their not taking immediate possession of another small sea, is 
the want of money ; although some assert that they do not wish to dis- 
turb some fifty or sixty fishermen who yet float there; and that they 
are waiting patiently until they shall die off, when ‘the restoration ’ 
will at once take place. 

Once again on shore, weary enough of the sea, I shook myself and 
proceeded ‘to observe.” The houses stand with their sides to the 
street, and are of one story, built of the little home-made bricks which 
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were formerly brought to our goodly city, and are still to be seen in one 
or two old Knickersocker houses. Each dw elling has a little ‘ stoop’ 
before, or more correctly speaking, beside it. All the streets are 
paved with brick, turned side-wise, which resist wheels very well. The 
side-walks are wide enough for a good-sized Dutch dame. Most of 
them, however, prefer to walk in the street itself, always as neat and 
clean as brooms and all the cleansing paraphernalia can keep it. 

Whether it is that the Hollander* is more humane or civilized than 
the Americans, or whether it is because there is a lack of loose stones 
in the streets, | know not: but certain it is, the thoroughfares are filled 
with little birds, skipping gaily among the feet of the ‘inhabitants, and 
living in the eves of the houses, which you can generally reach from 
the ground; but on my approach, I noticed that they scanned me with 
an evil eye; as though they knew that I came from a country where 
stones were plentiful, and where their race was little respected. Seve- 
ral storks’-nests, a principal feature in all Dutch paintings, also attracted 
my attention; but none of the young were supporting on their backs 
their venerable sires. 

Coming from a consumptive city like New-York, I was naturally led 
to regard the state of the disease in this country; but owing to the 
practice of allowing the person to ‘run to waist,’ or in other words, not 
corsetting, as with us, I could discover no symptoms of this fatal, in- 
curable malady. All appear as Gop made them. The women are 
round and plump. There are no waspish bodies and dwindling waists, 
which one is really afraid to clasp, lest they should part in the middle. 
Some of the women, as I have said, are truly beautiful, but none pretty ; 
that is something too dollish a term for their circumference ; with faces 
as fresh as the morning, as full as the moon, and fair as the heavens. 
Yet, dear creatures ! they do have to work ; sometimes dragging a 
wagon-load sufficient for a horse, and at others bearing the burden of 
a pannier’d mule on their heads. ‘The women wear a head-piece, made 
of gold or silver, worth often fifty or a hundred dollars; mostly too 
among the lower orders; servants, who have not apparently a change 
of stockings. But [ am informed it is the only out-fit they have in life. 
As they generally wear only caps, these head-pieces are less distasteful 
than they would appear on the heads of our American ‘helps.’ 

‘Laborious as a Dutchman’ has become a proverb, and the race 
richly deserve the appellation. ‘As honest as a Dutchman,’ is another 
proverb, equally true; for they are a miracle of honesty. The 
women and men work in the fields together. The former appear lively, 
the latter dull and heavy. The Dutchman’s ideas move like his canal- 
boat; the Anglo-Saxon’s like a locomotive. A mixture of Yankees in 
the race would be a God-send with them. Dutch industry and Yankee 
ingenuity! The very ocean would be filled out, and one could ere 
long walk to America ! 

Regularity is another distinguishing trait of the Hollander. Every- 
thing moves like clock-work. Were a coach-spring to break, the mail 





* This is his proper name. These people are as grateful to you for calling them Dutchmen, as we 
should be to be designated by our own countrymen as Yankees. 
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would be stopped six months, unless an entire new spring were inserted, 
or a new coach obtained. There is no invention. All is experience. 
As their fathers were, so are they. They revolve ever in the same 
circle. A new idea only bursts upon them every half century, com- 
pletely dumbfounding them. Promptitude is another trait. Should 
one of them contract for building a house within seven years, on that 
day seven years, at twelve o’clock, the house would be finished; and 
though he trebled the number of workmen, yet it would not be in the 
least expedited; while in the same time a Yankee would have finished 
his contract and the half of another. 

After spending several days at this agreeable little town, visiting the 
region round about, I took leave of its inhabitants, with many of whom 
I had become quite intimately acquainted; and among the number, 
with several excellent and interesting Dutch girls. I left Niew-Diep at 
sunrise. It was quite a novelty to the inhabitants, judging from the 
numbers assembled, although the same scene takes place every day. 
Such farewells, such waving of handkerchiefs, such elongating of round 
faces, I never saw before. It reminded me of those felicitous times 
when men made their wills, and added codicils to them, before trusting 
their persons across the Tappaan-Zee to Albany. Hoisting sail, (for 
this they carry, the wind having free scope over the plane-country,) and 
stirring up our two horses, along went our treckschuyt, at the rate of 
four miles an hour, perhaps more. ‘These boats are very commodious. 
They are divided into three parts; the foremost for steerage passengers, 
the central part for ladies and gentlemen in general, and the latter or 
hinder part, as was proper, for ‘exclusives’ par excellence. The for- 
ward-cabin passengers were continually singing national airs — tunes 
which I never before had the honor of hearing — and that during the 
whole voyage, while a Frenchman was blowing on the French horn. 
Oh, doleful day! The air was cold; the windows were closed, of 
course; and there sat some two dozen men, puffing, puffing, ever puffing 
away. I remained seated while I could discern the opposite side of the 
cabin; but when I could only fairly see the end of my nose, ‘ the force 
of nature could no farther go.’ I rushed on deck, where I remained, 
promenading in the cold, for the remainder of the passage. The Dutch 
may have altered in some respects; but they maintain all their old 
renown as smokers. 

But a word touching the country through which we are passing, 
On all sides appears a low, level meadow, well cultivated, and of excel- 
lent soil, yet beneath the level of the canal. Often fifty or sixty wind- 
mills are visible at once, mostly used for draining the land, which is 
continually filling with water. What an army for Don Quixotte! Vil- 
lages lie scattered in every direction, of the most picturesque description, 
so diversified are the colors used in painting the dwellings. Out of 
every one, as we passed, would rush a half-dozen boys and girls, turning 
somersets, and singing their unmusical airs. The passengers, sticking 
a potato full of half-cents, throw them on shore; when a scrambling 
scene ensues, that would do credit to office-seekers; and thus village 
succeeds village. The only place of any interest which we passed was 
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Alkemar, once the scene of a great battle, but where there was now 


nothing remarkable, save a ceaseless chiming of bells. — But I am at 
Amsterdam. 


_ oer MISSING Sm EP 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


‘ What sighs have been wafted after that ship !— what prayers offered up at the deserted fire-side of home ! How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, to catch some casual intelligence of this victim of the deep! How has 
expectation darkened into anxiety — anxiety into dread—and dread into despair! 
return for love to cherish ! 


Alas! not one memento shall ever 
All that shall ever be known is, that she sailed from her port, ‘and was never heard of more!’ 
WasHINGTON IRVING. 


Gop speed the noble PresipEnt ! 
A gallant boat is she, 
As ever entered harbor, 
Or cross’d a stormy sea. 
Like some majestic castle 
She floats upon the stream ; 
The good ships moor’d beside her 
Like pigmy shallops seem! 


Il. 


How will her mighty bulwarks 
The leaping surges brave ! 
How will her iron sinews 
Make way ’gainst wind and wave ' 
Farewell, thou stately vessel ! 
Ye voyagers, farewell ! 
Securely on that deck shall ye 
The tempest’s shock repel. 


Il. 


The stately vessel left us 
In all her bold array ; 
A glorious sight, O landsmen ! 
As she glided down our bay : 
Her flags were waving joyfully, 
And from her ribs of oak 
‘ Farewell !’ to all the city 
Her guns in thunder spoke. 


Iv. 


Flee, on thy vapory pinions ! 
Back, back to Gagiend flee ! 


Where patient watchers by the strand 

Have waited long for thee ; . 
Where kindred hearts are beating 

To welcome home thy crew, 
And tearful eyes gaze constantly 

Across the waters blue! 
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Vv 


Alas, ye watchers by the strand! 
Weeks, months have roll’d away, 

But where, where is the President? 
And why is this delay ? 

Return, pale mourners, to your homes ! 
Ye gaze, and gaze in vain ; 

Oh! never shall that pennon’d mast 
Salute your eyes again ! 


vi. 


And now our hopes, like morning stars, 
Have one by one gone out; 

And stern despair subdues at length 
The agony of doubt: 

But still Affection lifts the torch 
At night along the shore, 

And lingers by the surf-beat rocks, 
To marvel, to deplore. 


Vil. 


In dreams I see the fated ship 
Torn by the northern blast ; 
About her tempest-riven track 
The white fog gathers fast ; 
When, lo! above the swathing mist 
Their heads the icebergs lift, 
In lucent grandeur to the clouds — 
Vast contineats adrift ! 


Vill. 


One mingled shriek of awe goes up, 
At that stupendous sight ; 
Now, helmsman, for a hundred lives, 
Oh! guide the helm aright! 
Vain prayer! She strikes! and thundering down, 
The avalanches fall ; 
Crush’d, whelm’d, the stately vessel sinks — 
The cold sea covers all! 


Ix. 


Anon, unresting Fancy holds 
A direr scene to view; 
The burning ship, the fragile raft, 
The pale and dying crew ! 
Ah me! was such their maddening fate 
Upon the billowy brine ? 
Give up, remorseless Ocean ! 
A relic and a sign! 


x. 


No answer cometh from the deep, 
To tell the tale we dread ; 

Nor shall it, till the trump shall sound, 
And the sea give up its dead. 

Oh, then may that lost company, 
From earthly haven driven, 

Meet where the weary are at rest, 
And storms reach not-— in heaven! 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 





CHAPTER SEVENTH. 





One day a gentleman in sportsman’s attire knocked at the gate, and 
asked for a glass of water. He received the boon from my man Flum- 
mery, and while he extolled its purity and delightful coolness, I seemed 
to recognize a familiar voice, and on looking up, discovered indeed 
my old friend and fellow-student, Dr. Hawkins. He was not less 
surprised than glad to see me; and being prevailed on to walk in, 
related whatever of adventure had befallen him, and was pleased in 
turn to listen very obsequiously to the mishaps and trials of a country 
doctor. A half an hour passed very agreeably in this way, when he 
was compelled to resume his pouch and gun, and proceed on his jour- 
ney, being anxious to return home from a long excursion on the island. 
Previous to his departure, he related that he had discovered in his 
rambles in the woods an old Indian, lying alone in his hut, in the last 
stage of life, whom he besought me, according to the kindness of his 
nature, to go and see; -and having described the locality, and exacted 
this promise, Dr. Hawkins bade me farewell. 

A season of more than ordinary leisure, somewhat of curiosity, and 
somewhat I hope of a better principle, induced me to set out imme- 
diately on this errand, which indeed led me very far from my customary 
route. But the beauties of the country cheerfully beguiled the way. 
It was a pleasant way, such as I have heretofore described it, leading 
over sweet valleys, and little hill-tops, through shadowy lanes, and along 
the brows of eminences which overlooked the varied landscape. The 
year had indeed begun to decay, but the leaves took the deep tints and 
more gorgeous hues of autumn, too soon to perish, to be trodden under 
foot, and sported with by the winter winds. It seemed but yesterday 
since I saw them budding in the spring-time, ere they burst forth in all 
their luxury of shade. How rapidly do the seasons wax and wane! 
How soon the flowers vanish, and the blossoms are matured to fruit! 
The harvest is past, the summer is ended; and while we search dili- 
gently where the late roses linger, the cold winter locks up the earth. 
Nevertheless the spring comes round again, and restores the glory of 
the season ; but, as the poet has expressed it, when we go whither our 
ancestors have gone, we are but dust and shade. 

I entered the thick forest, striking soon upon a path which would 
conduct me to my destination, and then I began to reflect earnestly on 
that race of men who have indeed flourished and passed away like 
leaves. Where are they, in all the wide land which was once their 
birth-right and their heritage?) What monuments remain of them on 
the mountains or in the valleys, or on great battle-grounds, where the 
chieftain and his exploits are alike unremembered, for the want of an 
historian or sacred bard? There, instead of a perpetual stillness, broken 
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only by the terrific war-cry, is heard the hum of the populous city, and 
the architect and the sculptor work out the memorials of their own 
genius, and the heroes of a later age. What a phenomenon is presented 
in the fate of the Indian! Other races have been deprived of national 
existence, and trampled under the feet of the conquerer ; have remained 
slaves for ages, and their ancient spirit has been forever quenched. 
But their descendants still live upon the earth, and although despised 
and degenerate, linger within the shadows of their old monuments, 
which still rise to heaven to tell of a former age, and to reproach them 
with their ignominy. But these wholly perish. Day by day the whole 
race diminishes and fades away from the earth, and the places which 
once knew them, know them no more for ever. 

He who has a human heart, cannot but think it a melancholy specta- 
cle to mark the continual procession of these poor children from the 
sea to the mountains, and from the mountains to the Great River, and 
from the Great River to the opposite sea; and to behold the process of 
annihilation steadily going on. What part has the white man borne in 
their many sorrows, and how far will a just Heaven hold him responsible 
for oppression? It is an unpleasant office to forbode evil; yet we 
sometimes remember that innumerable tribes still live in their own 
wilds beyond the Mississippi, where the tide of emigration has never 
rolled. ‘To their bosoms is confided a knowledge of the wrongs which 
their race has sustained, and a sense of foul injustice; and the time 
may yet come when they shall strike one blow for vengeance, and settle 
the arrears of the great debt which is due. The Gauls once knocked 
at the gates of Rome, in her palmy days, and she repulsed them from 
her capital. Centuries passed away, and she had subdued the whole 
world, and the wealth of many kingdoms contributed to her luxuries ; 
and then the Goths came and destroyed her temples, and works of art, 
and burned up the city. And so with us, if the same causes operate, 
the barbarians may again pour down upon us; startle the ears of the 
defenceless with the obsolete war-whoop,; ravage the country ; pluck 
down the star-spangled flag which may have waved for ages over the 
Capitol, and trample the statue of WasnineTon in the dust. And it 
may be at a time when there shall be none to deliver; when all of 
Roman virtue shall have departed; when the republic shall have glided 
into the empire, and when the empire shall have fallen upon the venal 
days of Julianus, when there shall be no Brutus to wield the sword of 
the avenger; no Mutius to devote himself to his country; no Cocles 
to defend the passage of the bridge ; no Curtius to leap into the flaming 

ulf. 
: But although I believe the Indian to have been the victim of accumu- 
lated wrongs, I am not one of those who are disposed to extol beyond its 
deserts the character of the American savage, or to place him on the 
score of intellect and the higher attributes of m#hd, above other un- 
tutored men. ‘The grand and solemn state with which he roams his 
native wilds, the oriental imagery of his language, and above all, a just 
sense of his misfortunes, may have led to a too lavish praise of his 
intellectual character. He is not without some virtues and noble traits ; 
but unlike other savage tribes, he is not prevailed on to yield up his 
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barbarous habits, but resolutely refuses to sit down within the pale of 
society, or to acknowledge the institutions of civilized men. It seems 
impossible to mitigate his nature, except at the expense of all which 
before ennobled him. Where civilization is, there he is not. He 
steadily melts away at its approach. He is corrupted by all its vices, 
he is benefited by none of its rich blessings. Place him in the midst 
of a country where christianity has modified and refined the habits of 
external life; where villages have arisen, and temples are erected to 
Gop, and the cultivated landscape smiles every where: though it be 
impossible to flee entirely from the sight of human habitations, the 
noise of the farm-yard and the hum of industry, he will still have the 
semblance of solitude, and is enamored of the scanty woods which the 
axe has spared. Place him in the heart of cities; subject him to the 
polish of education and refined life; bind him there by strong ties, and 
suffer him to remain for years; yet when occasion offers he revolts with 
gladness to his barbarous life ; recurs to his former nakedness, banishes 
letters, prefers the spear to the pruning-hook, and goes glooming in the 
deepest forests, until he dies within their melancholy shades. What 
wonder, that being so constituted, he should give way before the rest- 
less energies of the Saxon race ?—that the latter should possess them- 
selves of the whole land, and that he should waste away and die? 

Such thoughts, and others of a like nature, were suggested to me as 
I proceeded on my journey, very naturally by the nature of my errand, 
and the thick gloom of the woods. For here, on the very ground over 
which I now passed, the powerful Montauks once reigned. The island 
tribes knew the prowess of their brave warriors, and fled before them 
in the battle. Here they once roamed. The very trees then lived, 
whose old branches waved over me; and the surrounding thickets 
afforded them a refuge and an ambuscade. Not many years have 
passed away, since a handful of the tribe occupied a small neck of land. 
They were miserable beings, almost in a state of nature, living on shell- 
fish and the fruits of the earth, and never cultivating the little land 
which they possessed. The fire-water had consumed them: day by day 
they perished. Presently their number was reduced to six; then only 
one was left, the representative and last man of his tribe. He now lay 
dying. On turning an angle of the path I started, as what man is not 
startled on coming suddenly on a rude habitation in the thick woods? 

The abode of the Solitary was before me. It was a wigwam, con- 
structed in the usual way. The door was closed, and there were some 
indications on the outside that it might recently have been inhabited. 
A pitcher lay broken at a spring, which gushed at the foot of an aged 
oak. But I saw noone. None cared for the old Indian. No brother 
came to administer to him in his last hour; no minister of God to point 
the way to heaven. I only discovered the retreating footsteps of my 
friend. 

I dismounted, approached the threshold, softly drew the latch of the 
door, and entered the one apartment. It was blackened with smoke, 
and disorderly. A few articles of rude furniture were strown about. 
A rusty rifle hung upon the wall. On alow and miserable pallet, cov- 
ered with scanty clothing, guarded by a wolfish half-starved dog, who 
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was extended at his master’s feet, lay the red man, worn out with old 
age and disease. For eighty years he had willingly lived in these 
woods, and here he was content to die. I drew near his hard couch, 
gave water to him, which his parched lips rejected, and spoke a few 
words, of which he took little notice. His candle of life just flickered 
in its socket. As I stood over him, and gazed upon his furrowed brow, 
and reflected that he was the very last of his once powerful tribe, and 
that in a few moments I should see him breathe his last, the thought 
almost overpowered me. Here was indeed a lesson and a moral, to 
which the most impressive orator could hardly add any weight. What 
eloquence was equal to the eloquence of that silence, and those dumb, 
closed lips? Nor could the ruins of the desert, and all the relics of a 
voluptuous people, the shaft, the obelisk, and the temple prostrate, so 
touch the heart, as this living, dying memorial of a past race. 

He who has occupied a position similar to my own, must have seen 
death in its many forms of terror or alleviation; whether it violently 
tears the soul asunder, or steals over the eye-lids like a pleasant sleep. 
He must have seen the old and the young perish; the poor man relin- 
quishing the abode of penury ; the rich man tossing on soft pillows, loath 
to go down from his palace of luxury to the grave: yet methinks that 
in the midst of those lone woods, in the melancholy time of autumn, 
gazing on that death-bed, I beheld a rare spectacle. Elsewhere I may 
have looked upon the last pangs of individuals ; well-beloved it may be, 
and whose absence renders desolate many hearts. But what was this, 
but the wish of Caligula accomplished, and to see a whole nation strug- 
gle and die? Yes; in that bosom which yet heaved instinct with life, 
methought I beheld the concentrated throes of the race; in that faded 
form the impersonation of all which made the savage noble; his fierce 
valor, his unconquered spirit, his lofty pride ; in those lips which moved 
not, an expression of vindictive scorn: in those eyes, which were yet 
lustrous, an eloquence which spoke of injustice unatoned for ; of treaties 
broken, of lands wrested, of graves rifled, and which heaped contumely 
from him, the last of his race, on myself, who stood there as the repre- 
sentative of my own. 

It is accounted hard to have outlived one’s own immediate kindred ; 
yet I have seen such an one die pleasantly. Though he may have laid suc- 
cessively in the grave all who were most near to him ; the dear companion 
whose tender beauty first captivated his young heart; the sweet images 
of children who bloomed like flowers through a short summer, and then 
died ; the manly form of sons who should have been the prop of his last 
years ; nay even children’s children; yet when he dies, his own race are 
around him; soft hands smooth his pillow; true mourners follow him 
to the grave, sprinkle the fresh sod with many tears, and find a place 
for him in their memory. He dies, but his country liveth; and that 
makes the patriot’s heart throb once more. 

But here was one who perished unwept, unpitied ; the /ast man in his 
own solitary world! A hundred years ago, and he could have called up 
a thousand warriors to do his slightest will. Now he had none to close his 
eye-lids, and happily no foe to contend with but the last Enemy. Ha! 
he was even now in the grasp of the Destroyer. See! he lifts up his 
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skeleton arm; he waves it in the direction of the setting sun; his eyes 
stare wildly around; they are fixed!—his arm drops nerv eless at his 
side ! 

I hastily opened the door of the hut, and looked out, if haply I might 
see any one. All was solitary in the grove. I almost fell into a reverie. 
I imagined that I saw among the trees dark and naked forms, flitting, 
who were come to offer lamentations over the dead, and to perform the 
rites of burial. I was startled, and listened attentively to catch the 
sound of their footsteps. I heard nothing but the fall of the sere leaves, 
the squirrel mending his dry nest, and the water dripping from the 
stones. It was growing dark; the evening air felt chill; I had still to 
go forth and communicate the tidings of the red man’s fate. I turned 
to gaze at him once more. A change had come over him. He had 
stretched his limbs as he would wish them decently to repose. I felt 
his brow, and it was cold; I passed my hand over his lips, but he had 


ceased to breathe. He had gone up to the bar of the Great Spirit, 
THE Last Montauk! 


PESseBons OF SBirwrtw ss. 


‘Go forth under the open sky, 
And list to Nature’s teachings.’ 


Hearp ye the whisper of the breeze, 
As soft it murmured by, 
Amid the shadowy forest trees? 
It tells, with meaning sigh, 
Of the bowers of bliss on that viewless shore 
Where the weary spirit shall sin no more. 


While sweet and low in crystal streams 
That glitter in the shade, 
The music of an angel's dreams 
On bubbling keys are play’d ; 
And their echoes breathe, with a mystic tone, 
Of that home where the loved and the lost are gone. 


And when at evening's silent hour, 
We stand on Ocean’s shore, 
And feel the soul-subduing power 
Of its mysterioys roar, 
There ’s a deep voice comes from its pearly caves, 
Of that land of peace which no ocean laves. 


And while the shadowy veil of night 
Sleeps on the mountain side, 
And brilliants of unfathomed light 
Begem the concave wide, 
There ’s a spell, a power, of harmonious love, 
That is beckoning mute to the realms above. 





Our ‘Palladium of Liberty.’ 


And Earth in all her temples wild 
Of mountain, rock, and dell, 
Speaks with maternal accents mild, 
Our doubting fears to quell, 
Of another shore and a brighter sphere, 
Where we haste on the wings of each flying year. 


On nature’s bright and pictured scroll 
A speaking language see ; 
A pantomime the seasons roll, 
Of glorious er 
That reveal a life in this fading clay, 
That shall wake again to a brighter day. 


OUR ‘PALLADIUM OF LIBERTY.’ 


JURY TRIALS OF CIVIL SUITS. 


Tue English have been led by their rulers to believe that they are 
the freest and happiest people on earth; that their jurisprudence infi- 
nitely surpasses that of any other nation; and that their jury trial, in 
particular, is above all praise, in fact the ne plus ultra of civilization. 
America naturally imbibes her principles and customs from them, and 


has consequently adopted their jurisprudence, in most cases to the let- 
ter, and looks upon jury trial as the ‘palladium of liberty.’ 

The antiquity of trial by jury in England renders the period of its 
introduction unceftain ; and this circumstance proves that it must have 
occurred when the people of England were in a state of barbarism ; 
when they were under the entire control of their barons or manor 
lords, who were their sole judges, both in civil and criminal cases, and 
no doubt exercised great partiality and injustice. To grant therefore 
to a people thus situated, the liberty of being judged by those of their 
own caste, was certainly an immense favor, and which seems to have 
been duly appreciated, for its praises have rung from generation to 
generation, down to the present time. 

It is not denied that there may be just cause for continuing jury 
trial even in civil cases in England, where society is arbitrarily divided 
into what are called nobility, gentry, and common people. The judges 
being necessarily of the aristocratical classes, and receiving their com- 
missions from the Crown, might naturally, or from interest, be biased 
in favor of the caste to which they belong. But this reason for jury 
trial does not apply in America. Here we have but one class of citizens, 
and the judges are appointed by them through their representatives, 
and are therefore identified with the mass of the people, and can be 
no more liable to partiality than jurymen. Judge Buackstong, in his 
Commentaries, has indeed given reasons for the propriety of jury trial 
in a monarchical government; but they do not of course apply to a re- 
public: and however well adapted the practice may have beeh to a 
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people like the rude and ignorant Anglo-Saxons, it is unworthy the 
imitation of a civilized age. In England, the jury it seems were not 
to be ‘ threatened,’ except with starvation, which the judge had a right 
to inflict in case of non-concurrence. What a tremendous power! 
Our juries do not ‘cast lots for whom they shall find,’ but they do 
what is equivalent. In case of agreeing to find for the plaintiff, but 
differing as to the amount to be awarded, they club the different sums 
proposed, divide the amount by twelve, and the result is returned as a 
true verdict! A device better suited to defeat the ends of justice than 
that which requires the unanimity of twelve jurymen, could not well 
be invented. The absurdity of requiring the entire panel of a jury to 
agree, which could scarcely ever voluntarily happen, arose from the 
merest accident. The practice formerly was to empanel more than 
twelve, in order to increase the chance of obtaining the unanimity of 
that number; and in case of failure, to add others till twelve should be 
found to concur. But this rule was sometimes neglected, perhaps 
from the difficulty of conveniently finding talesmen; and when only 
twelve were sworn, says Justice Christian, ‘their unanimity became 
indispensable.’ 

But the enigma of insisting on twelve to make up a verdict, remains 
to be solved. Justice Christian finds this to have been the custom 
‘from immemorial antiquity,’ and he endeavors to persuade himself of 
its propriety. He will however convince no one who permits himself to 
think on the subject, that in cases of petty larceny, or disputes about pro- 
perty, there can be the least shadow of reason for requiring twelve men to 
pronounce judgment. Causes in which large amounts of property are 
at stake are taken out of court and submitted to three referees to de- 
cide. In these cases we hear nothing of the mystical number twelve. 
Reference of causes to individuals out of court, it may be presumed, 
was not practised at the time jury trial was first introduced ; otherwise 
twelve would doubtless be the number of referees required. 

There must have been some hidden cause, some talismanic virtue, 
supposed to exist in the number twelve, which has brought it into such 
high estimation. It is well known that the Pagans worshipped all the 
heavenly bodies, ‘ the whole host of heaven,’ as expressed in Scripture ; 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac were supposed to be the residence of 
the twelve greater gods, the Dit Majores of antiquity. ‘They were very 
powerful, subject however to king Osiris, the sun, who passed through 
their dominions in his annual course. Hence the mystic sacredness of 
the number twelve. The highest court in England, composed of twelve 
judges, was no doubt formed upon the same principle as the jurymen. 
It was believed, no doubt, that this perfect number would insure right- 
eous judgment. 

Neither Judaism nor Christianity could entirely do away the su- 
perstitious notions and customs of ancient paganism. Many instances 
might be cited of their prevalence to this day. The numerals m1, vu, 
X, XL, are sacred cabalistic numbers, which have commanded the 
highest respect. The number four was sacred with Pythagoras, which 
he called the tetractys, as containing the principles of geometry ; name- 
ly, a point, a line, a superfice, and a solid. 
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The judges of our courts are selected from the professors of law, 
for their uprightness and legal attainments; and their characters are 
staked upon the correctness of their administration of justice. They 
take notes of the evidence produced, and from habit are more capable 
than others of detecting error in conflicting testimony. Why draw 
men from the mass of the community, ignorant, guoad hoc, ignorant of 
the law, as it were to preside over the court, to superintend its proceed- 
ings, to see that nothing is done contrary to law; in short, to determine 
as to the law and the facts of cases argued before them? If they, in the 
opinion of the court, decide contrary to law, which, as might be ex- 
pected, is often the case, a new trial, it is true, may be granted. The 
next jury however may do the same, and so on ad infinitum. 

The consequent expenses attending these new trials added to those 
of appeals to higher courts, which are doubtless much more numerous 
than they would be were causes submitted to the courts, are evils of no 
small consideration. ‘Two thirds of the time now consumed in trials 
at law are taken up by lawyers in talking to the jury, commenting on 
the testimony, and on the law applicable to the cases in hand; the 
counsel on both sides of course arguing in direct opposition to each 
other, till many of the jury often become completely confounded, and 
unable to form any opinion on the case at issue. After the pleadings 
are finished, the presiding judge in his charge endeavors to remove 
the veil that has been drawn over the eyes of the jury; hoc opus, hic 
labor est. 'Those of the jury who have formed any opinion, have come 
to different conclusions, and no-reasoning will avail to shake their 
first impressions. What is to be done? Either sit up all night at 
least, or as before observed, compromise ; divide the difference existing 
between them, which is generally preferred ; that is, when the jury are 
agreed to find for the plaintiff, but differ as to the amount to be awarded. 
This is certainly a very loose way of administering justice, or rather, it 
is a perversion of justice; for men of the clearest perceptions are often 
induced, rather than suffer the consequence of non-concurrence, to 
surrender their judgment to others less capable to form a correct opin- 
ion, and consent to a verdict incompatible with their oaths as well as 
unjust to one of the litigants. This is well known to be done daily, 
and must be expected from the arbitrary rule, or law, requiring twelve 
men to think exactly alike, which is akin to the Roman Catholic in- 
quisition. 

Nothing but the most stupid veneration for the cabalistic number 
twelve could have induced men, even in a savage state, to adopt so ab- 
surd arule. We have not inherited the superstition ; but the practice, 
from the mere force of habit, has descended to us. I am informed by 
a well-read lawyer, that in France, under the Napoleon code, the 
majority of a jury in civil cases prevail, without regard to a specific 
number. But if the decision of law-suits were submitted to professors 
of law, without the intervention of men ignorant of the science, an 
infinite benefit would accrue to the community. The delay, the har- 
rassing vexation, which now prevail, would be avoided. Suits would 
soon be determined, and with more justice and far less cost than at 
present. Perhaps in cases of trespass, and some others, a jury would 
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be desirable, which might be granted by the court, a majority of whom 
being empowered to decide; or the cause might be submitted to referees. 
No one, not very conversant with our courts of justice, could conceive 
of the immense saving of time that would arise from this arrangement. 

The boast of ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law’ would in a great 
measure cease, as the issue*of suits might with far greater accuracy be 
calculated upon when the decisions depended upon judges of law, 
which would also tend greatly to lessen the number of suits; as lawyers 
would hardly risk their reputation in bringing or defending causes be- 
fore judges, evidently against law and justice, when they had not a jury 
to operate upon. But as a consolation for the diminution of suits, they 
would find the practice more pleasant, in being relieved from the labored 
declamations now required in addresses to juries. 

The eulogies that have been passed upon the British jurisprudence 
by Judge Blackstone, and others interested in its administration, seem 
to have obtained the entire approbation of Americans, without exam- 
ination of that of other countries, over which it is pretended a vast 
superiority prevails. ‘The Napoleon code, which the improvements 
of the age and the learned men employed in its compilation ought to 
render superior, is scarcely spoken of, much less read. This tenacity 
for old customs and precedents can only be accounted for by the influ- 
ence of habit. 

When the system is impartially examined, what do we find but vexa- 
tious delays and enormous costs? Some one in praise of it observed, 
that ‘in England the courts are freely open to all of every condition ;’ 
to which Horne Tooke replied, ‘so is the London tavern, to all who 
can pay the expense.’ In fact, it is a common saying, that the longest 
purse generally wins the cause. The chancery suits are often continued 
for twenty and thirty years. Soame Jenyns said, ‘if any one denied 
that there was evil in the world, he referred him to a fit of the gout, or 
to a suit in chancery!’ 

As to the trials by jury in criminal cases, so much vaunted, has there 
been any difficulty in obtaining convictions under them? The jury are 
sworn to return a verdict according to law and evidence: if therefore 
sufficient proof appear against the accused, they are bound to say so; 
and the judge passes sentence according to the laws, in the enactment 
of which the mass of the people have very little share. ‘Thousands of 
men and women have been executed in England for petty larceny, of 
which they were found guilty by juries composed of their equals; which, 
according to the eulogists of the system, sanctifies the deed. The at- 
tention of the English people has been artfully drawn from the cruel 
severity of the laws, to the plausible method of procuring convictions 
for a breach of them. Colquhoun in his ‘ Police of London’ states the 
average of yearly executions in that metropolis alone to amount to 
about fifty. Enough, in all conscience, to satisfy the cravings of the 
most despotical government. 

Judge Blackstone found the people were flatteted by the little brief au- 
thority conferred upon them by being permitted to sit in judgment upon 
their fellow subjects, and he made use of it to the great advantage of the 
government; as thereby the governed were more easily induced to 
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obey the laws, good or bad. Blackstone was well rewarded for his ser- 
vices, being made king’s counsel, and solicitor-general to the queen; 
and afterward a judge of the king’s bench and of the common pleas. 
A writer of a sketch of his life, says: ‘ Like almost all English lawyers, 
he leans to the side of prerogative; nor is there much more enlarge- 
ment in his principles of religious liberty.- For this reason he was 
exposed to attack from Priestley, Bentham, and Junius.’ His pretence, 
therefore, of advocating the liberties of the people, is hypocritical and 
vain. 

The great advantage supposed to accrue from jury trial certainly 
does not appear to be realized in practice. The sympathy of caste, 
supposed to exist among the mass of the people in monarchies has no 
reality. They feel more for the sufferings of those they deem their 
superiors than for themselves. They can witness with unconcern 
scores of their equals turned off from the gallows at once. But if a 
tyrant king happens to lose his head in a revolutionary struggle, the 
people cheerfully risk their lives to revenge his death. Rousseau says: 
‘If a nobleman, travelling in his carriage, happens to get into a slough, 
the laborers in the neighboring fields eagerly run to his assistance, for 
which his lordship does not even thank them, thinking they have done 
no more than their duty; but if one of their own caste meets with the 
like misfortune, they set up a horse-laugh, and let him extricate himself 
in the best way he can.’ 

Liberty consists in the right to make laws, not in their execution. 
Jurors at the time trial by jury was instituted probably had the power 
to determine not only the guilt of the accused, but also the punishment 
to be inflicted. But being deprived of that authority by modern legis- 
lators, trial by jury.is now not inaptly compared to the wooden image 
of Pallas in ancient Troy, called the palladium, whose eyes seemed to 
move. The Trojans fancied it fell from heaven into an uncovered 
temple ; and were told by the oracle that Troy could not be taken 
while that image remained there; which Diomede and Ulysses hear- 
ing, they stole into the temple, slew the keepers, and carried it away ; 
after which the destruction of the city soon followed. Trial by jury 
seems to have met with a similar fate, while English jurists extol it in 
the same manner as did the oracle the Trojan palladium. The cere- 
mony of opening our courts shows the influence of habit in continuing 
a practice the cause for which no longer exists. All persons having 
business with the court are called upon with, ‘ Hear ye!’ three times 
repeated ; to ‘draw near,’ and they shall be heard; while at the same 
time the representatives or counsel of those on whom the call is made 
are at the place assigned for them; and there is no necessity, nor is it 
expected, that they should approach nearer to the court. The sheriff, 
who has already made his return according to law, and the jurymen, 
who are duly informed in their citations of the consequence of absent- 
ing themselves on the opening of the court, are unnecessarily called 
upon in like manner. 

I apprehend the following historical fact will account for the origin 
of this custom: ‘ Justice,’ says the Abbe Pluche, ‘ was anciently admin- 
istered in Europe in the finest of our months, namely May. We still 
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find in a multitude of places remains of this custom, in the practice 
observed by the farmers of the duties and receipts of lords, of setting 
up branches, or a green arbor before the chief or manor-house, where 
the assizes were formerly held. All this preparation is founded in the 
circumstance of the season in which justice was administered in re- 
motest antiquity. The above-mentioned green arbor is still called ‘ the 
May.’ The terms of magistrate and majesty seem to be borrowed from 
the name of the month in which these venerable assemblies were held. 
This month received its name from the Pleias or Pleiades, anciently 
called Maia, which then disengaged itself from the rays of the sun, 
distant thirty degrees, and passed under Gemini.’ 

It is reasonable to suppose that the vassals of the manor were not 
permitted to enter the arbor till his lordship made his appearance to 
open the court, and that in the mean time they sheltered themselves in 
out-houses, and under neighboring trees, when the crier called on those 
who had business to prefer to come forward, and they should be heard. 
In this case, the propriety and even necessity of the custom is apparent : 
but at this day, in halls prepared for the court, where all are supposed 
to be present who have business with it, the practice is out of place, 
and in fact is not intended to produce any effect. 

Monarchies are conservative, avoiding as much as possible to disturb 
the existing state of things connected with their grand machine, fearing 
thereby that the whole might tumble into ruins; and as this trifling 
ceremony tends in some measure to mystify the practice of law, Eng- 
land will be apt to retain it, as well as the other more important absur- 
dities above-mentioned. But as our republic has no cause to be influen- 
ced by such motives, it is to be hoped that it will ere long brush away 
useless customs derived from antiquity, and which tend to check the 
onward march of the human mind. 


J. F. 
THE MESSENGER OF PEACE. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 
Tue dove went forth on her pinions fair, | Again she went — again she sought 
Across the waters wide ; | The far-spread ocean round ; 
And now she cleft the sunless air, And she returned: what hath she bro’t? 
And now she swept the tide : | What hath the white dove found? 
And all day long her form around, The olive-branch ! — the type of peace 
Like a star, was seen to shoot ; She hath borne from the stormy earth ; 
Yet on the pathless waves she found And soon the raging flood shall cease, 


No rest for her weary foot. And man himself go forth ! 


She turned her from the billows dark, Oh, be my soul like thee, fair dove ! 


And from the curling foam ; | In passing on through life, 
She turned her to the saving ark, Still by its faith borne far above 
And it took the wanderer home. The world’s tumultuous strife : 
‘Go forth again, fair dove! and see And when by weariness ’t is driven 
If thy gentle eye can scan To rest where tempests cease, 
A place in all the world, to be Bearing, on its return to heaven, 


A resting-plaee for man.’ | The sign of hope and peace. 
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Tue Lire anp Times or Rev-Jacket, on Sa-co-yE-wat-na: being the Sequel 
to the History of the Six Nations. By Wittiam L. Srone. In one volume, 
8vo. pp. 484. New-York and London: Wirry anp Purnam. 


We alluded in a brief notice in our last number to this very entertaining volume ; 
and now propose to enter upon a more detailed consideration of its merits. Aside 
from its main historical features, which are agreeably interwoven with interesting 
incidental narrative, to trench upon which would exceed the limits of this notice, 
the volume is remarkable for the number and variety of speeches of its renowned 
subject, in collecting which our author has evidently exercised the most unwearied 
industry and research. It is to these speeches, and to the circumstances out of 
which they arose, that we shall ask the attention of the reader. Those among us, 
and especially our readers abroad, who have been accustomed to derive their im- 
pressions of the oratorical efforts of our aboriginal chiefs in council from the 
wordy and inflated imitations of second-rate native romanticists, will here see the 
difference between eloquent nature and fustian art; and while they set down our 
be-Indian’d novel scenes at their proper valuation, will do justice to the terse, 
energetic, and poetical ‘ utterances’ of the legitimate sons of the forest. 

We remember to have heard our correspondent, Colonel M’Kenney, who was for 
more than twenty years an Indian agent or commissioner on the part of the United 
States, remark, that in the whole course of his experience, every war with the 
natives and every savage outrage had been provoked by original aggressions on 
the part of the whites. When posterity shall ask, as ask it will when all this has 
become history, whether these things were so, and how our treaties with the In- 
dians were kept, the reply will be found in the unanswerable records of the 
speeches of our aboriginal chiefs. ‘ Your forefathers,’ said Rep-Jacket, speaking 
to the whites in council, and on behalf of the Six Nations, ‘ your forefathers crossed 
the great water, and landed on this island. Their numbers were small. They 
found friends and not enemies. They told us they had fied from their own country 
for fear of wicked men, and had come here to enjoy their religion. They asked fora 
small seat. We took pity on them, and granted their request. They sat down among 
us. We gave them corn and meat; they gave us the fire-water in return. The 
white people had now found our country. Tidings were carried back, and more 
came among us. Yet we did not fear them. We took them to be friends. 
They called us brothers. We believed them, and gave them a larger seat. At 
length their numbers had greatly increased. They wanted more land—they 
wanted our country! Our eyes were opened, and our minds became uneasy. 
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Wars took place. Indians were hired to fight against Indians, and many of our 
people were destroyed. They also brought strong liquor among us. It was strong 
and powerful, and has slain thousands. Broruers: our seats were once large 
and yours were small. You have now become a great people, and we have scarcely 
a place left to spread our blankets!’ ‘ Look back,’ said the same orator on another 
occasion, ‘ to the first settlement by the whites, and then look at our present condi- 
tion. Formerly, we continued to grow in numbers and strength. What has be- 
come of the Indians who extended to the salt waters? They have been driven 
back and become few, while you have been growing numerous and powerful. This 
land is ours, from the God of Heaven. It was given to us. We cannot make 
land. Driven back and reduced as we are, you wish to cramp us more and more. 
You tell us of a preémptive right. Such men, you say, own one reservation, and 
such another. But they are all ours — ours from the top to the bottom.’ 

The celebrated chief CornrLanTer, in one of his speeches, complains that the 
concessions of the treaty of Fort Stanwix were yielded only to force. ‘ You told 
us,’ said he, addressing the whites, ‘ that we were in your hand, and that by closing 
it you could crush us to nothing ; and you demanded from us a great country as 
the price of that peace you had offered us—as if our want of strength had de- 
stroyed our rights. There were but few chiefs present, and they were compelled 
to give up the lands; and it is not the Six Nations only that reproach us for having 
given up that country. The Chippewas, and all the nations which lived on those 
lands westward, call to us, and ask us: ‘ Brothers of our fathers! where is the 
place which you have reserved for us to lie down upon?’ What they agreed to 
has bound our nation ; and though our strength has not increased, nor your power 
become less, we ask you to consider calmly, were the terms dictated by your com- 
missioners reasonable and just?’ And yet, unjust as was this treaty, we find Rep- 
Jacket entreating on behalf of the Six Nations, that its terms may be maintained. 
‘We wish that in respect to these lands, the treaty of Fort Stanwix may not be 
broken. You white people have increased very fast on this island, which was 
given to us Indians by the Great Spirit. We are now become a small people. 
You are cutting off our lands, piece after piece. You are a kind-hearted people, 
seeking your own advantages.’ 

A commissioner on behalf of the whites, when speaking of the small worth of 
these lands while in a wild and unproductive state, observed, that the only value 
they could have in the eyes of the Indians, must arise from the consciousness that 
they owned them; to which Rep-Jacxer replied: ‘That consciousness is every 
thing to us. It raises us in our own estimation. It creates in our bosom a proud 
feeling, that elevates us asa nation. Observe the difference between the estimation 
in which a Seneca and an Oneida are held. We are courted, while the Oneidas 
are considered a degraded people, fit only to make brooms and baskets. Why 
this difference ? It is because the Senecas are known as the proprietors of a broad 
domain, while the Oneidas are cooped up in a narrow space.’ ‘ Have you voted?’ 
said a political ‘drummer’ to a vagabond, as he thrust a ticket into his hand. ‘ No 
I hav’ n’t, and I don’t mean to, that’s more, till the third day, about sundown. 
No body shakes hands with me, or treats, after [’ve voted. You don’t catch me!’ 
and he wandered off to test the ‘purity of elections’ in another quarter. Rep- 
Jacket seems to have understoood the application of this man’s argument, in the 
comparative cases which he cites. 

Rep-Jacket took an early and a lasting dislike to the missionaries, who were 
sent from different societies to the Six Nations, to ameliorate their spiritual condi- 
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tion. His aversion, as we learn from our author, was perfectly natural. According 
to his testimony and that of Rey. Dr. BreckrenripGe, the early efforts of the mis- 
sionaries were badly conducted. Men of more ability ought to have been selected 
for so peculiar and difficult service. It is stated, in justice to the Indians, that 
many of these ministers were destitute of any practical knowledge of human na- 
ture ; that they had little talent and less information ; and moreover, that they were 
bigoted, over-zealous, and lacked temper and patience. Instead of preaching 
simple discourses, bringing down to the level of the ignorant, and in relation to 
religion, child-like minds of the Indians the elementary principles of christianity, 
in their simplest and most winning forms, they were regaled, says Mr. Stone, with 
long argumentative sermons upon divine decrees, and the dark mysteries of fore- 
knowledge and predestination; more repulsive themes than which, he adds, ‘even 
for many enlightened congregations, reared in the bosom of the church, could 
hardly have been selected,’ but for Indian auditors, especially unhappy. We have 
collated a few passages from the speeches of Rep-JackeEt, in reply to the importu- 


nities of various missionaries to be permitted to come among the Indians, ‘ to in- 
struct and strengthen them in religion :’ 


*‘Brotner: We have listened with attention to what you have said. You request us to speak 
our minds freely. All have heard your voice, and all speak to you now as one man what we think. 
Our minds are agreed. You say you want an answer to your talk before you leave this place. It is 
right you should have one, as you are at a great distance from home, and we do not wish to detain 
“ BrotHer: You have got our country, but you are not satisfied: you want to force your re- 
igion upon us. You say that you are sent to instruct us how to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to 
his mind, and if we do not take hold of the religion which you white people teach, we shall be un- 
happy hereafter. You may say that you are right and we are lost. How do we know this to be true? 
We understand that your religion is written in a book. If it was intended for us as well as you, why 
has not the Great Spirit given to us, and not only to us, but why did he not give to our forefathers, the 
knowledge of that book, with the means of understanding it rightly ? We only know what you tell us 
about it. How shall we know when to believe, being so often deceived by the white people? You say 
there is but one way to worship and serve the Great Spirit. If there is but one religion, why do you 
white people differ so much about it? Why not all agreed, as you can all read the book? We do not 
understand these things. We are told that your religion was given to your forefathers, and has been 
handed down from father to son. We also have a religion which was given to our forefathers, and has 
been handed down to us, their children. We worship in that way. It teaches us to be thankful for all 
the favors we receive; to love each other, and to be united. We never quarrel about religion. 
Brother: we do not wish to enjoy your religion, or take it from you. We only want to enjoy our 
own. You say you have not come to get our land or our money, but to enlighten our minds. I will 
now tell you that I have been at your meetings, and saw you collect money from the meeting. I can- 
not tell what this money was intended for, but suppose that it was for your minister ; and if we should 
conform to your way of thinking, perhaps you might want some from us. BrotHer: we are told 
that you have been preaching to the white people in this place. These people are our neighbors. We 
are acquainted with them. We will wait a little while, and see what effect your preaching has upon 
them. If we find it does them good, makes them honest, and less disposed to cheat Indians, we will 


then consider again of what you have said. You have now heard our answer to your talk ; and this is 
all we have to say at present.” 


On another occasion, at Buffalo, Rep-Jacker thus replied to a delegate from the 


State Missionary Society, who was endeavoring to establish a mission among the 
Senecas : 


“Brotuer: We listened to the talk you delivered to us from the council of black-coats in New-York. 
We have fully considered your talk and the offers you have made us. Great numbers of black-coats 
have been among the Indians, and with sweet voices and smiling faces have offered to teach them the 
religion of the white people. Our brethren in the east listened to the black-coats, turned from the 
religion of their fathers, and took up the religion of the white people. What good has it done them? 
Are they more happy and more friendly one to another than we are? No, brother, they are a divided 
people; we are united. They quarrel about religion—we live in love and friendship. They drink 
strong water, have learnt how to cheat, and to practice all the vices of the white men, which disgrace 
Indians, without imitating the virtues of the white men. Brother, if you are our well-wisher, keep 
away, and do not disturb us. You wish us to change our religion for yours. We like our religion, and 
do not want another. Our friends the Quakers give us ploughs, and show us how to use them. e 
tell us we are accountable beings, but they do not ask us to change our religion. We are satisfied 
with what they do. We cannot receive your offers: we have other things to > and beg yee to make 
your minds easy, and not trouble us, lest our heads should be too much loaded, and by and by burst.” 


‘Humanity weeps,’ says our author, ‘ that the conduct of civilized men should put 
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such arguments as the following into the mouths of the Indians, against their own 
best good : 


“ BrotHer: we pity you: we wish you to bear to our good friends our best wishes. Inform them 
that in compassion toward them, we are willing to send them missionaries, to teach them our religion, 
habits and customs. We would be willing they should be as happy as we are, and assure them that 
if they should follow our example, they would be far more happy than they are now. We would gladly 
know that you have relinquished your religion, productive of so much disagreement and inquietude 
among yourselves, and instead thereof that you should follow ours. Accept of this advice, brother, and 
take it back to your friends as the best pledge of our wishes for your welfare. Perhaps you think we 
are ignorant cok uninformed. Go then and teach the whites. Select, for example, the people of Buf- 
falo. We will be spectators, and remain silent. Improve their morals and refine their habits. Make 
them less disposed to cheat Indians. Make the whites generally less inclined to make Indians drunk, 
and to take from them their lands. Let us know the tree by the blossoms, and the blossoms by the 
fruit. When this shall be made clear to our minds, we may be more willing to listen to you. Broth- 


er — farewell!” 

The Indians could not be made to understand the doctrine of the atonement, or 
the death of our Saviour for the redemption of the world. ‘If you white men,’ 
said Rrep-Jacxet to one of the missionaries, speaking in behalf of his people, ‘ mur- 
dered the son of the Great Spirit, we Indians had nothing to do with it, and it is 
none of our affair. If he had come among us, we would not have killed him; we 
would have treated him well, and the white people who killed him ought to be 
damned for doing it. You must make amends for that crime among yourselves.’ 
One of the converted Indians, however, at the Oneida castle, in addressing his red 
auditory, in his first discourse, drew such a picture of the sufferings and death of 
the Reprremer, that many of his female hearers, ‘albeit unused to the melting 
mood,’ actually shed tears. The inexperienced preacher, seeing this result, began 
to think he had gone too far; and he proceeded to qualify the vivid sketch he had 
been limning : ‘ It was a great way off,’ saidhe, ‘a long while ago—and may be 
*t was n’t so!’ 

In some conversation with Rev. Dr. BrecKkENnRIDGE, who was well acquainted 
with Rep-Jacker, that chieftain contended that the red man was of a totally dif- 
ferent race, and needed an entirely different religion. The reverend gentleman 
pressed the points of resemblance in every thing but color, and argued that in the case 
of the christian Indians there was a common mind on religion. Rep-Jacket waived 
the debate by saying, ‘that one thing was certain, whatever else was not; that 
white men had a great love for Indian women, and left their traces behind them 
wherever they could!’ He was frequently heard to murmur, that whereas before 
the approach of the white men, the eyes of the Indian children were all black, yet 
now they were becoming blue. We believe it was our swarthy hero who, in reply 
to an inquiry by a pious clergyman, to what tribe a bright boy, whose face he was 
admiring at the Oneida settlement, belonged, said: ‘ Ugh! — part ’Neida, part Mis- 
sionary !’ 

Strangers in Buffalo used often to visit Rep-Jacxert at his residence near by, or 
send for him to come into the town to see them: 


*¢ On one occasion, not many years before his death, a gentleman from Albany, on a visit to Buffalo, 
being desirous of seeing the chief, sent a message fo that effect. The gentleman was affluent in money 
and in words, the latter flowing forth with great rapidity, and in an inverse ratio to his ideas. He had 
also a habit of approaching very near to any person with whom he was conversing, and chattering with 
almost unapproachable volubility. On receiving the message, Rep-Jacker dressed himself with the 
utmost care, designing, as he ever did when sober, to make the most imposing impression, and came 
over to the village. Being introduced to the stranger, he soon measured his intellectual capacity, and 
made no effort to suppress his disappointment, which indeed was sufliciently disclosed in his features. 
After listening for a few moments to the chatter of the gentleman, Rep-JacKeEt, with a look of mingled 
chagrin and contempt, approached close to him, and exclaimed, ‘ Cha, cha, cha!” as rapidly as utterance 
would allow. Then drawing himself up to his full height, he turned proudly upon his heel, and walked 
away in the direction of his own domicil, ‘as straight as an Indian,’ nor deigned to look behind. 


The gentleman with more money than brains was for once lost in astonishment, and stood longer 
motionless and silent than he had ever stood before.” 
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The following anecdote is strikingly characteristic of Indian shrewdness and 
satire. Rep-JacKker, it should be premised, is indignant at the verdict of a court 


at Buffalo, in which a Seneca had been convicted of stealing, and sentenced to the 
State’s-prison : 


“* After the proceedings were over, in passing from the court-house to the inn, in company with a group 
of lawyers, Rep-Jacxet discerned upon the sign of a printing office the arms of the State, with the em- 
blematical representation of Liberty and Justice, emblazoned in large figures and characters. The 
chieftain stopped, and pointing to the figure of Liberty, asked in broken English: ‘ What him call?’ 
He was answered ‘ Liperty.’ ‘Ugh!’ was the significant and truly aboriginal response. Then point- 
ing to the other figure, he inquired: ‘What him call?’ He was told ‘Justice ;’ to which with a 
kindling eye, he instantly replied: *‘ Where him live now?’ 


Our hero must have possessed a full developement of the organ of self-esteem, if 


one may judge from the following, and numerous kindred passages of the volume 
under notice : 


“Toward the close of his life, he was present by invitation at the launching of a vessel at Black 
Rock, bearing his name. He made a short address on the occasion, showing the estimation in which 
he held his own high merit. In the course of his speech, addressing himself directly to the vessel, he 
said: ‘ You have had a great name given to you. Strive to deserve it. Be brave and daring. Go 
boldly into the great lakes, and fear neither the swift winds nor the strong waves. Be not frightened 
nor overcome by them ; for it is by resisting storms and tempests, that I whose name you bear, obtained 
my renown. Let my great example inspire you to courage, and lead you to glory.” 


Whatever doubts Rep-Jacket may have had of the advantages likely to accrue 
to his race from the promulgation among them of the christian religion, certain it 
is that he was no skeptic — no blind adherent to the doctrine of chance, or a faith in 
heathen deities. ‘I believe,’ said he, a short time before his death, ‘in the Great 
Spirit, who created the heavens and the earth. He peopled the forests, and the air, 
and the waters. He then created man, and placed him as a superior animal of this 
creation, and designed him as governor over all other created beings on earth.’ It 
is a melancholy spectacle to us, acquainted as we are with the Indian character, 


and often a spectator of their wrongs, to survey their past history, and to look upon 
their present decline’: 


‘A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, ’ 
Upon their fields our harvest waves ; | 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon — 
Ah, let us spare at least their graves!’ } 


Well may the scattered remnants of the Six Nations exclaim, in the language of 
their noble orator: ‘ We stand a small island in the bosom of the great waters. We 
are encircled — we are encompassed. The evil spirit rides upon the blast, and the 
waters are disturbed. They rise, they press upon us; and the waves once settled 
over us, we disappear forever. Whothenlivestomournus? None. What marks | 
our extermination? Nothing. We are mingled with the common elements.’ | 
There never was a more eloquent epitome of the ‘ marks of their extermination,’ | f 
than is furnished by our orator himself in a brief review of his own career. ‘ Rep- 
Jacket,’ said he, ‘ was once a great man, and in favor with the Great Spirit. He 
was a lofty pine among the smailer trees of the forest. But after years of glory, he 
degraded himself by drinking the fire-water of the white man. The Great Spirit 


has looked upon him in anger, and his lightning has stripped the pine of its 
branches!’ 
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Letrers From Aproap To Kinprep at Home. By Miss C. M. Senewicr. In 
two volumes, 12mo. pp. 572. New-York: Harper anp Brorners. 


Wirs all the draw-backs that naturally attend the traversing of beaten ground, 
our gifted countrywoman has here presented us with two volumes of fresh and 
charming reading. Miss Srp@wick needed no instruction from her friend Miss 
Martineau, to teach her ‘how to observe.’ With a heart open as the day to the 
finest impulses of humanity, she has in all her journeyings given us her first warm 
impressions of the people, of ‘the mass ;’ and it is delightful to note, how their 
welfare always comes uppermost in her benevolent heart. Some of the London 
journals, we observe, while they award abundant praise to the ‘ Letters,’ and speak 
in flattering terms of the author, yet complain loudly that they are ‘ something too 
familiar’ in those portions which throw open, as it were, the doors of English 
society. Thus the ‘Atheneum’ does not hesitate to say: ‘There is the stamp of 
individuality upon these Letters. Yet we cannot say, that to read them is as 
pleasant as it was to hear their writer talk of the impressions to which they are 
devoted. If America or England sent forth more travellers like Miss Senewick, 
it would be better for the mutual good understanding of both countries. Simple 
to homeliness in her appearance and dress; of that ‘certain age,’ the graceful 
wearing of which is not given to every woman; denied even the possession of that 
most winning gift, a sweet speaking voice ; national in her accent, and quaint in 
her phraseology ; there was nevertheless about her an upright and unpretending 
truthfulness, which commanded respect ; a thing rare, and therefore precious, in 
the feverish atmosphere of London saloons; beside a poetical freshness of mind, 
which, throwing itself abroad upon the myriads of new objects around her, could 
not fail to captivate. Beyond the respect which attaches itself to all who have the 
courage to be as clear of affectation as Miss Sepewick, it was impossible not to 
conceive an admiration for one whose enthusiasm was so healthy, and whose 
admiration bestowed itself so justly and so liberally.. Now after such exceed- 
ingly relevant and impersonal matter as this, in a merely literary critique, it is 
especially modest, and in pleasant keeping, to hear the same reviewer complain, 
that ‘it runs in the blood of the Americans to gossip,’ and that Miss Sep@wick has 
seen fit to follow the example of scores of British tourists in this country, and to 
carry her researches into the dwellings of private individuals, estimating their in- 
comes, numbering their servants, etc. ‘There is an amount of offence of this sort 
in her book,’ adds the Atheneum, ‘ passing all former offences of the same nature.’ 
All these complaints, however, are only note-worthy, as confirming the justice of 
Miss Sepewicx’s remark, that an unfailing concomitant of an Englishman’s im- 
mense love of approbation, is a certain uncomfortable consciousness of the presence 
and observation of others. 

Our author certainly seems to have had every opportunity afforded her to study 
the English character; for her reputation and letters secured her access to the 
highest society in England, and her own benevolent inclinations prompted her to 
examine the condition of the lower orders ; and she records her warmest gratitude and 
admiration in favor of many of the noble traits of our brethren ‘on the other side.’ 
Yet when we find her on the Continent, looking leisurely back upon her experiences, 
comparing her impressions, and conning the qualities of our ‘ mother people,’ she 
comes with evident reluctance to the conclusion, that there is no flexibility about 
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an Englishman; no adaptation to circumstances and exigences. ‘His face and 
demeanor always betray him. His muscles are in a state of tension; his nerves 
seem to be on the outside of his coat; his eye-brows are in motion; he looks as if 
he felt that all the people about him were rats ;’ his voice is quick and harsh, and 
his words none of the sweetest. The contrast between the English and German 
character is sufficiently striking, if one may judge from the following passage, the 


truth of which has been confirmed by all our travelled countrymen whom we have 
heard speak upon the subject : 


‘“* The English race, root and branch, what with their natural shyness, their conventional reserves, 
and their radical uncourteousness, are cold and repelling. The politeness of the French is conven- 
tional. It seems in part the result of their sense of personal grace, and in part of a selfish calculation 
of making the most of what costs nothing ; and partly no doubt, it is the spontaneous effect of a viva- 
cious nature. There is a deep-seated humanity in the courtesy of the Germans. They always seem 
to be feeling a gentle pressure from the cord that interlaces them with their species. They do not 
wait, as ScHILueR says, till you ‘ freely invite’ them to ‘friendlily stretch you a hand,’ but the hand 
is instinctively stretched out, and the kind deed ready to follow it. And this suavity is not limited to 
any rank or condition, but extends all the way down, from the prince to the poorest peasant.” 


Our author records abundant proofs of the fidelity of this national sketch, several 


of which we had marked, with the hope of extracting, and one of which, a little 
group for a painter, we cannot avoid copying: 


“¢ Beneath my window, in a small triangular garden, is a touching chapter in human life ; the whole 
book indeed, from the beginning almost to the end. There is a table under the trees in the universal 
German fashion, and wine and Seltzer-water on it; and there in his arm-chair sits an old blind man, 
with his children and grand-children, and the blossoms of yet another generation around him. While 


I write it, the young “people are touc hing their glasses to his, and a little thing has clambered up be- 
hind him, ‘and is holding a rose to his nose.” 


We close our brief quotations with the annexed sketch of our author’s ‘ first im- 
pressions’ of the Alps: 


** We had read descriptions of them in manuscript and print, in prose and poetry ; we knew their 
measurement ; we had seen sketches, and paintings, and models of them; and yet I think if we 
had looked into the planet'Jupiter, we could scarcely have felt a stronger emotion of surprise. In truth, 
up, up where they hung and shone, they seemed to belong to heaven rather than earth ; and yet, such 
is the mystery of the spirit’s kindred with the effulgent beauty of Gov’s works, that they 


—— ‘seemed a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them.’ 


The whole range of the Bernese Alps was before us, unclouded, undimmed by a breath of vapor. 
There they were, like glittering wedges cleaving the blue atmosphere. [ had no anticipation of the 
exquisite effect of the light on ‘these aérial palaces, of a whiteness as glittering and dazzling as the 
garments of the angels, and the contrasts of the black shadows, and here and there golden and rose-col- 
ored hues. I have no notion of attempting to describe them ; ‘but you shall not reproach me, as we, so 
soon as we recovered our voices, reproached all our travelled friends with: *‘ Why did they not tell 
us?’ * How cruel, how stupid, to let any one live and die without coming to see the Alps! 


If Miss Sepewick before leaving America could have heard, as we had the 
pleasure the other day to hear, an accomplished correspondent of this Magazine 
describe the varied beauties of the Bernese Alps, she could hardly have said, even 
while gazing upon them, that ‘the half had not been told her.’ Next, we are con- 
fident, to a view of the Alps, may be esteemed a picture drawn of them by a 
tasteful observer, a poet, anda christian. We have now, we think, at least a forcible 
appreciation of these mountains; ‘their shadows, dark at the base ; the sun-light 
resting like a cincture upon the topmost peak, which rears its imperial head above 
most of the chain; the magical effect of the delicate and fading pink upon the 


precious whiteness of the Alpine snow, and the clear blue ether that borders 
on it.’ 
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America: Histroricat, Sratistic, anp Descriptive. By J. 8. Buckinenam, 
Esq. In two volumes. pp. 1030. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


‘An huge man,’ says a quaint English author, ‘and a book of monstrous size, 
generally fall short of what they seem to promise. An ordinary mind can no more 
inform an over-large body, than an ordinary genius can enliven a big book.’ This 
criterion will certainly hold good in relation to the two corpulent volumes before 
us; in which there is more smooth verbosity than we remember ever to have en- 
countered in the same number of pages, in any score of kindred works. Judging 
probably from the success at home and abroad of the gossipping publications which 
have appeared from time to time from the pens of second-rate English tourists, 
our author was perhaps justified in inferring that twattle was our only wear, and 
that common-place would find the readiest market. Mr. Buckincuam has merely 
‘skimmed the superfices’ in all his journeyings, taking care only, as is his wont, 
never to let the public eye lose sight of the private ‘I.’ So far from his volumes 
being the result of a searching examination and comparison of our institutions, 
‘men, manners, and things,’ they exhibit little exertion of thought, and less labor 
of investigation. The work is neither suggestive nor comprehensive. To be sure, 
it has no very gross or ludicrous errors, but there are no striking beauties. In fact, 
its main characteristic is a sort of decent debility, relieved only by an excessive 
egotism, which is ‘lugged in by ear and horn,’ on every possible occasion. The 
style is a model for a mere book-maker. No man ever covered a larger piece of 
bread with a smaller piece of butter than Mr. Buckincuam. Dilution is his forte. 
We verily believe, that if he were to describe a southern negro singing ‘Such a 
Gittin’ up Stairs I never did See,’ he would write the passage thus: ‘I was struck, 
on the morning before my departure from the hotel, where I had been, as I have 
already remarked, tarrying for a considerable period or more of time, with a species 
of song or chant, proceeding from the thick lips of a dark-skinned negro, the bur- 
den of which, so far as I was enabled to gather it, from hearing it on one occasion 
only, seemed to me to be, that at no previous period of his existence had he ever 
witnessed so difficult an ascension of a stair-case. The origin of this local song, 
chant, or ditty, I was not so fortunate as to be able to trace with sufficient certainty 
to justify its insertion in my journal.’ 

After all, Mr. Bucxinenam is one of the best of that species of elaborate and 
‘soft recorders,’ whose minute descriptions, patiently mastered, will convey to the 
reader who has neither seen nor heard of the objects which he depicts, a very 
good idea of them. This praise we render with pleasure ; and since our author is 
kind enough to say that ‘the KnickeRrBocKeEr is quite on a par with the best of the 
magazines in Great Britain,’ and to add other complimentary words, which our 
modesty forbids us to quote, we can only regret, in our gratitude for his praise, that 
we cannot conscientiously increase his own commendation. We remember to 
have met Mr. Bucxineuam often in society, while in this country, and to have 
found him an entertaining and not over-ostentatious person. Hence it is, that we 
fear there is something in the pen, that ‘mighty instrument’ in hands like his, 
which leads him to the display of himself, and of that cacoethes scribendi for which 
his very name has become a synonym. In justice to the worthy publishers, we 
should state, that they have done their part for the volumes. They have illustrated 
them with upwards of seventy wood-engravings, together with a fine portrait of 
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the author, on steel. One or two of the cuts can scarcely be said to reflect 
their originals, as for example the picture of Utica, which the inhabitants of that 
beautiful town will assuredly repudiate ; but in the main, the pictorial features of 
the work are of a creditable character. 


Tue Ancient Reamer: a Tarr. By G. P. R. James, Esq. In two volumes, 
12mo. pp. 416. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


Mr. James, in the volume before us, in the hope of producing a certain moral effect 
upon the minds of his fellow-men, while at the same time he afforded them amuse- 
ment, has deviated in some degree from the usual plan of his romances. ‘A subject,’ 
says he, ‘ of no slight interest, was to be found in the education of a girl from infancy 
to womanhood, by a man unconnected with her by blood, together with the results 
to both; but at the same time to treat it properly was not an easy undertaking.’ In 
attempting it, he has striven to depict the fine shades of character and emotion, 
rather than the broader contrasts, the scenic light and shade, and the somewhat 
melo-dramatic effects for which there is such a fondness at the present day. We 
think Mr. James has not over-estimated the good taste of the public, in believing 
that quiet paintings of the human heart, executed with fidelity and vigor, will find 
no lack of admirers, among those especially whose praise is worth the having. 
Leaving the other characters of the novel, (including that of the abbé, Count de 
Castelneau, a most spirited delineation,) we need only call the attention of our 
female readers to Mr. James’ chef-dauvre, the character of Annette de St. Morin, 
concerning which he remarks: ‘I have had here the peculiar difficulties to contend 
with which every man must encounter when he endeavors to depict the many fine 
gradations of thought and feeling produced in a woman’s bosom by the different 
events of her life ; and certainly the circumstances in which I have placed her 
have not made the task more easy. Nevertheless, I trust the picture is a true one, 
and I believe it to be so. The rule that I have gone by in painting this charac- 
ter is, to have all the observations that I have made through life upon the nature 
and conduct of woman present to my mind, like colors ready on a palette; and I 
have never asked myself what would be my own sensations in any particular cir- 
cumstance alluded to, but what would be the feelings of a woman, of such a woman, 
and of one so educated. Whether I have divined right, or whether I have made a 
mistake, women alone can judge.’ To an attempt like this, by such a writer as Mr. 
James, it would be superfluous to call the attention of our readers; if indeed the ° 
‘Tale’ shall not have been perused long before these pages pass to the public. 
One thing is especially remarkable in almost all our author’s productions; and that 
is the frequent moral lessons deduced, in brief passages, from his spirited paintings. 
Thus, speaking of the vices of the higher class of the Parisian people, he says: 


**Oh would but man remember that he is but a steward of all that he possesses ; that his wealth, 
his honors, his talents, his genius, his influence, are all merely lent to him by the one great Possessor, not 
alone for his individual benefit, but for the benefit of the whole ; would he bet remember this, such 
terrible accounts of the stewardship would not be taken, as are often demanded on this earth by agents 
that seem little likely to be intrusted with such a commission ; and the after-reckoning too might be 
looked for in peace, knowing that it is to be rendered to a mild and merciful Lorp.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Moperation vs. TEETOTALISM.— We have received several communications 
pro and con upon these themes, suggested by an article entitled as above in a late 
number ; but they have been, some too long, some too violent, and others quite too 
disengenuous and question-begging. But the writer of the following, gathering 
from these pages most likely a knowledge of our time-strengthened affection for 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 


— ‘that curious book of Bunyan’s 
All strung together like a bunch of onions,’ 


has touched our weak point; and we surrender a good seat at our table for him, be- 
cause he is a ‘ warm friend of an intimate friend of ours:’ ‘I read the paper enti- 
tled ‘ Moderation rs. Teetotalism,’’ he writes, ‘ and certainly found in it many things 


of which I could approve, but yet more that [am compelled tocondemn. And with- 
out entering into an argument with your contributor, who may and doubtless does 
deserve the personal commendations which you have bestowed upon him, I would re- 
spectfully invite him to turn over the leaves of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ of Bunyan, 
till he reaches the ‘ Third Part,’ which I desire himtoread. He will there find the Lady 
InTEMPERANCE, the wife of Carnat Security, inveigling TenDER-consciENcE 
into her sumptuous dwelling, where with her daughters Wantonness and Forget- 
fulness, he would finally have perished, but for the secret and wonderful virtues of his 
crutch, with which he hit himselfa blow, while turning in his sleep, which awoke him. 
He escapes the wiles of Intemperance and Wantonness, and arrives at the house of 
the good InreRPRETER, who thus ‘improves’ upon the temptations to which he had 
been exposed: ‘ And as to InrempErRance, that common vice which this age does 
so much and so shamefully abound in: men think they may safely venture into 
company without being obliged to drink ; and when they are in company, they 
think they may drink a little without doing themselves any harm; not considering 
that that little does but embolden them to venture on more, every glass they pour 
down depriving them of so much of their resolution and strength to resist: and when 
they come to be doubtful whether they shall let this one glass more go down, they 
throw down the fence of their soul, their reason, and expose her to be polluted by 
the height of madness and folly ; letting into their unguarded breasts a flood of vain 
passions with their superfluity of drink. Thus by little and little, the poor soul suffers 
shipwreck. In such a case, the only remedy is, to flee the first occasions and temp- 
tations ; to stop the avenues of the soul; to set a guard upon the senses, and to 
restrain the imagination within its proper limits. A man ought not so much as to 
fancy that company pleasant or delightful, by keeping of which he runs the hazard 
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of his soul’s health; much less ought he to follow them and court them: nay, rather 
let him refuse when courted by them: ‘tis much better to be thought ill-natured 
and uncomplaisant to others, than to be really so to one’s self, by ruining one’s self 
to oblige an acquaintance. There are some souls that are naturally so affable and 
courteous, so soft and pliant, that they comply oftentimes with company, more through 
the flexibleness and sweetness of their own disposition, than out of any real inclination 
to debauchery : nay, while they loathe the drink, they cannot forbear obliging their 
unreasonable companions. This isa great weakness : and though it may be capable 
of admitting some excuse, on the account of that sweetness of temper from whence it 
flows, yet ‘tis never the less dangerous, and therefore must not be palliated, lest in 
so doing, we turn advocates for vice.’ . . . Here the conversation of the good 
Interpreter was interrupted by the bell ringing for dinner; and I wish your ‘ mod- 
erate-drinking ’ correspondent could have accompanied Tender-conscience into the 
‘refectory,’ and sat down with his companions to that repast. ‘ Temperance carved 
ont for the rest, and Decency waited at the table.’ There was no boisterous 
mirth, no offensive or unseemly jests; but a modest cheerfulness crowned the en- 
tertainment. There was plenty without riot, and variety without extravagance. 
They ate to nourish nature, and rose from the table lightsome and well refreshed ; 
and in company with a virgin named Health, retired to take the air of the garden, 
where, sitting down under the shade of a broad-spreading sycamore, they fell afresh 
into discourse upon the beauty of ‘ temperance im all things.’ 


Tue Port’s Oricinat.— We have often thought that it would be a curious 
and instructive book, which should give us the originals of the great pictures 
drawn by the ancient and modern English poets ; and it is pleasant, ever and anon, 
to encounter them in biographies or ‘ hand-books of genius.’ The following is from 
a very beautiful volume upon *‘ Wyoming,’ heretofore referred to, and published 
recently by Messrs. Witry anp Putnam. It is an extract from a letter written 
by Tuomas CAmpBELL to a relative in America, and affords us the ‘first impres- 
sions’ of the ‘ Battle of Hohenlinden :’ ‘ Never shall time efface from my memory 
the recollection of that hour of astonishment and suspended breath, when I stood 
with the good monks of St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Kienaw’s cavalry upon 
the French under Grennier, encamped below us. We saw the fire given and 
returned, and heard distinctly the sound of the French pas de charge, collecting the 
lines to attack in close column. After three hours’ awaiting the issue of a severe 
action, a park of artillery was opened just beneath the walls of the monastery, and 
several wagoners who were stationed to convey the wounded in spring-wagons, 
were killed in our sight. My love of novelty now gave way to personal fears; and 
I took a carriage, in company with an Austrian surgeon, back to Landshut.’ ‘I 
remember,’ he adds, on his return to England, ‘ how little I valued the art of paint- 
ing, before I got into the heart of such impressive scenes; but in Germany I would 
have given any thing to have possessed an art capable of conveying ideas inacces- 
sible to speech and writing. Some particular scenes were rather overcharged with 
that degree of the terrific which oversteps the sublime ; and I own my flesh yet 
creeps at the recollection of spring-wagons and hospitals; but the sight of Ingol- 
stadt in ruins, or Hohenlinden covered with fire, seven miles in circumference, 
were spectacles never to be forgotten.’ 
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‘Poor Power!’ — How many thousands of times in England and America 
have these expressive words been repeated, within the last two months! A fine 
scholar, a thorough gentleman, and a perfect artist, went out of the world with 
Tyrone Power. We have had his many noble qualities freshly brought home to 
us recently, by a perusal of his correspondence with one who well knew and 
warinly esteemed him, and who has since followed him to the ‘ undiscovered 
country ;’ one who never awakened of a morning, as he said, without seeing the 
President, in his mind’s eye, struggling with the waves, ‘ towering to o’erwhelm,’ 
on the horizon of a stormy ocean. Now that the peerless actor has gone, and we 
feel that his place can never be supplied, we turn with a fond affection to those 
master-pieces of art in which he won our admiration. In his own play of ‘ St. 
Patrick’s Eve’ we remember always to have asked ourselves, as he is about to die, 
‘Where and when will he, who is now anticipating death, receive the dread mes- 
senger?’ In the opening of the third scene, where in his sweet voice he is 
singing the touching song of ‘Tobacco is an Indian Weed,’ he pauses suddenly, 
and exclaims: ‘There’s a deal of morality in that little song; though, often as 
I’ve sung it, it never struck me till now. To be sure, I don’t remember ever before 
giving my mind to serious thoughts on my latterend. Not but I’ve often hada 
smart tap on the door from the same leaden messengers, but then they always came 
unlooked for, and in hot blood: there’s the difference. I wish old Fritz had 
sentenced me to be killed in the next general action! I’d have engaged to manage it, 
I dare say, by hook or by crook! It would have been all the same to him, and much 
more agreeable to me.’ Who that has heard Power in this fine play, can soon 
forget it? How beautiful the touch of nature with the shamrock, which ‘ Mrs. 
Blitz’ had forgotten to get for him on the morning that he was to die, her husband 
thinking it was but nonsense: ‘ Nonsense ?— is it nonsense ?— the ever-green 
trefoil of ould Erin, the most pious, most poetical of national emblems, nonsense ? 
Why,’ he exclaims, ‘ you heathenish ould dragoon ! — there ’s more meaning in that 
simple But where’s the use of expounding what is beyond your limited compre- 
hension? Present my love to Mrs. Blitz, and tell her to bring me in the morning the 
neatest bunch of shamrock she can find. Though I could n’t live by the green, 
I'll die by it. It will serve in my last hour to recal to my memory the land of 
my birth. In my life I have never ceased to remember it; I "ll not forget it in my 
death!’ Words cannot describe the touching union of pathos and humor in this 
and similar scenes. 

But it was in the overflowing spirit and richness of his comedy, that Mr. Power 
was especially preéminent. He was a national benefactor ; for when our country 
sat in ashes as it were, almost in utter despondency, he made the disheartened roar 
with temporary mirth, from Maine to Louisiana. What convulsions of laughter he 
created in the ‘ Irish Lion!’ See him on his little stool, in Mr. Wadd’s shop, with 
his shocking bad white hat, short pipe, red nose, and inerpressibly comic and 
espeigle leer! His dinner-hour is not up by the ‘ould Dutch clock at the bar ov 
the Bull’ — which is ‘an illigant clock, barrin’ it’s always too slow ;’ a fault on 
the right side when he is coming back to work by it, but ‘a mighty great incon- 
vanience ’ when he ‘laves off to go to males be the time ov it’ — and the journey- 
man smokes his pipe, and holds a few minutes’ conversation with his employer. 
‘You know, Misther Wadd,’ says he, ‘when I hired you as my master for a job of 
journey-work a fortnight ago, I told you I was a rowling stone; that I was on me 
travels through furrin parts, to obsarve the manners and customs of barbarous 
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nations ; and that when | had ‘arned two weeks’ wages, I should show you the full 
front of me back, and proceed on me voyage ov discivery.’ He goes on to awaken 
his employer’s interest in his history, who at length inquires why his parents 
happened to mistake his genius so wofully: ‘ What made ’em put you to a tailor?’ 
asked Mr. Wadd. ‘ Put me toa tailor? Is it put me toa tailor? Misther Wadd, I 
inherited me position in society. It was me father’s profession at Tipperary. 
When me respectable progenitor became a bankrupt, I succeeded him in his flourish- 
ing business; but a young gentleman from Ireland, o’ the name o’ M’Kinzie, who 
expected a fortune but did n't get it, got into me debt, and I got into other people's. 
He ran away ; I ran after him, and me creditors ran after me; but divil a bit did 
they catch me; and here I am, a pedestrinatin’ travellin’ tailor, writin’ me obser- 
vations; and Misther Wadd, when you see ’em in print, ivery chapter peppered 
with a bit o’ poethry of me own composin’, to give the prose a flavor, you may say 
‘Tom ’s gone home, and wid his money out of the book has paid every body his 
own.’ But me ten minutes are up; now fora stitch.’ Who that saw it, could ever. 
cease to remember his jumping upon the board, dropping his slippers from his feet 
as he leaped; his most natural stitches ; and his cheerful song of : 


‘ Brian O’Linn had no breeches to wear, 
So he took him a sheep-skin and made him a pair ; 
With the skinny side out, and the woolly side in, 
They ’ll be nice and warm, says Brian O’Linn!’ 


And then his soliloquy touching his book and its records: ‘ There ’s one obser- 
vation that I must pen down, that’s a disgrace to civilization. I persave that in 
general society this h’athen paple peels their petatis before they biles’em! This 
must go under the head of ‘ Barbarous customs of the English aristocracy!’ Ob- 
serve him too at Mrs. Fiz-jig’s conversazione. Could any thing be richer than the 
‘eccentric lion-poet’s’ behaviour? How Irish his exposition of ‘drinks’ to the 
Mrs. Leo-Hunter of the evening : ‘ You wish to know what I ‘ll take? Well, see: 
Port is the dacent thing for a person in middling circumstances. Sherry is no 
great shakes, unless you bate it up with an egg, to give a tone to the voice or the 
stomach, which ever you plase. As for claret, it’s the darlin’ when an indi- 
vidual wants an azy and a coolin’ beverage; while champagne is the rale gintle- 
man’s drink, when he’s takin’ his rump-steak wid a lady —and barrin’ the 
head-ache that’s at the bottom of the tenth bottle, I'd as lieve have that as any 
thing. But whist !— it’s not that I’d take at this present; with your good will 
and pleasure, I prefer the fluid that contains the soul o’ a/i them drinks; which has 
the dacency of port with the tone of the sherry ; the coolin’ quality of the claret 
combined with the inspiration of champagne, and divil a bit o’ head-ache ; and 
that’s a jolly good jug o’ Wuiskey Puncn!’ ‘Splendid! beautiful! delicious ! 
dem’d foine !’ exclaim the company. ‘ Be me sow] it is, Mr. Dem’d-Foine !’ replies 
the enthusiastic tailor-bard. 

In ‘ The Omnibus’ he was particularly felicitous. Every town reader will remem- 
ber the story. He is an obstinate Irish valet, who will have his own way, and is 
continually getting his master into trouble. He is the ‘ dirtiest owld man that ever 
lived,’ and Pat Rooney has the ‘cl’anin’ of him,’ having his clothes to brush. After 
one of their quarrels, they encounter each other in the parlor. The master thinks 
his servant is abundantly penitent for recent and glaring faults, while he imagines 
that his master is bursting with contrition for ‘ballyraggin’ him: and each has 
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determined to forgive the other ; when the former says: ‘ Well, Rooney, think no 
more of what has passed ; only let us endeavor to understand each other in future.’ 
‘That ’s enough, Sir,’ answers Rooney, ‘that ’s enough ; it is n’t dacent for the likes 
o’ you to be axin’ my pardon.’ ‘J ask your pardon!’ exclaims the exasperated 
employer. ‘I forgive you, Sir!’ interrupts Rooney, ‘out an’ out! You are off o’ 
me corns, and I’mazy. Don’t say another word about it!’ Who does not re- 
member this, and the kindred touches of subdued art in ‘ How to Pay the Rent,’ 
where he gives his references to the sordid landlord, who returns quite satisfied, 
having received a good character of his new lodger from a similar Shylock, who 
has absolutely hired his troublesome tenant to go away, promising, as an additional 
inducement, to be his reference. ‘You found it all right with old Fustian, eh?’ 
asks Morgan Rattler of his new landlord, on his return. ‘Oh, yes— perfectly. He 
seems much attached to you.’ ‘Exactly ; oh, yes—he was. Do you know, I think 
if Id staid with him a year, he would have kept me for nothing 2?’ ‘1 think it quite 


likely,’ replies the new landlord. ‘I know rr!’ adds Rattler, with an expression 


of mouth and eye that was perfectly irresistible. But at length our new landlord 
finds himself duped. His lodger’s furniture, upon which he had relied as security, 
proves not to be worth two-and-sixpence ; and Rattler frankly tells him: ‘I’ve sworn 
revenge against your whole tribe. There is n’t a landlord within the London bills 
of mortality that can put his hand on his heart and say [ ever paid him a rap o’ 
rent!’ The new landlord is perfectly frantic with rage. ‘Do you take me, Mr. 
Rattler, for a fool?’ he exclaims. ‘If you ask me as a friend,’ replies Rattler, 
coolly, ‘I do, and a knave!’ We are at the end of our tether, for this month. 


Acting and Actors.— We have given in preceding pages an article upon 
this ‘dual’ subject, for the reason that in our judgment it contains several truths, 
well and forcibly set forth. We refer to it here, however, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing our dissent from some of the writer’s opinions. We are especially glad of 
an opportunity to lift our voice against the injustice of a portion of the public, who 
judging of the career and character of an actor from the disreputable members of 
the theatrical profession, set down the drama itself as an evil, and its votaries 
indiscriminately as unworthy of esteem. Nothing could be more false in theory 
or more ungenerous in practice than this. While objectors scout the grimacing 
mountebanks from the low suburban theatres of London, who come to this country 
to sport a patched-up theatrical style, stolen from real English artists, whom our 
countrymen have never been privileged to see, we have nothing to say against the 
just retribution. But are these persons to be classed with such artists and gentle- 
men as Mr. Forrest, Mr. Henry Pracipe, Mr. Power, Mr. Aszort, and others 


of their superior stamp? By no means. These men are gentlemen; not vulgar 


buffoons, of the worst moral character; compelled ever and anon to call upon the 
American public to disbelieve the disgraceful facts concerning their characters 
which come well authenticated at intervals from the country which they have left 
for that country’s good. We have spoken of Mr. Forrest. Our correspondent 


has imbibed a common error in relation to this exemplary gentleman and dis- 
tinguished dramatic artist. 


Is it not because Mr. Forrest has a noble physique 
and surpassingly handsome features, that his fine tragic conceptions, his tasteful 
and effective readings, the results of close and discriminating study, are under- 
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rated by certain critics? We verily believe this to be the fact; and that our 
correspondent’s groundless position, that a very good-looking man cannot be a 
superior artist, is seriously maintained by many. A discriminating critic, a ripe 
dramatic scholar, yet still an unwearied student, we consider Mr Forrest a striking 
argument against the correctness of our contributor’s conclusions. But this apart. 
It is certain that ‘J. N. B.’ is sustained in his estimate of the imitative and extrinsic 
show-men of the stage, whose moral career is on a par with their vulgar social 
bearing, and both of which need only to be known to be despised. We have more 
than once been tempted to sketch the life of one of this class, from ample materials 
which have been furnished to our hand, that the public might see how much injus- 
tice is done to the profession by counting the wheat with the tares. 

A distinguished dramatic author, describing his ‘First Play’ in a late London 
magazine, has shown up the stage and the character of the sort of theatrical per- 


sons of whom we speak, to the very life. Here is his picture of the green-room of 
Drury Lane Theatre : 


* How mistaken had I been! I had always imagined the green-room was a luxurious chamber, adapted 
by every luxury of furniture and taste to receive the gay and gaudily-bedecked beings who here 
resort. It is in this room alone that the clown shakes hands with the queen, and his satanic majesty 
is graciously pleased to flirt with ‘angels robed in white.’ The lord, in every-day costume, is snubbed 
by his coachman’s daughter, bedizened in all the glory of a ballet girl, and the pale ghost of Hamlet’s 
royal futher starts back with affright at the chance entrance of some heavy creditor. In Drury Lane 
there are two green-rooms. The right to enter, the line of aristocracy being strictly drawn, is accord- 
ing to the salary of the performer. A husband and wife are sometimes thus divided, and compelled to 
move in different circles. The first of these chambers, into which I now entered, is a large, bare 
place, something like a billiard room without a table ; a row of benches running around, on which the 
actresses sit, stuck up in all the fears of gown-spoiling, either by sitting down on their splendid stage 
dresses, or injuring them by coming in contact with the green-washed walls, or dusty, denuded floors. 


At one end there is a large mirror, before which a figurante was practising, as I entered, by the light 
of two miserable lamps.’ 


The writer is awaiting the production of his first play; and there is just the 
difference in the situation of a man occupying a box under such circumstances, 
compared with the calm observers around him, that there is between ‘sitting at a 
table as a guest, or as @ meat’ in a country of cannibals : 


‘ The first piece was over, and now came mine! It is all very well for those who have never felt 
them, to talk of the heart-throbbings of a young author, especially a dramatic author, whose fate is 
decided in a small short hour before his face ; but I defy any one, who has not yet gone through this ordeal, 
to imagine the choking anxiety, the quick pulse, the worse than heart-burn and apoplexy put together 
which I felt, when I found that the moment was come when my first literary production was about to 
be submitted to the taste of the public Nothing save the awful time sometimes employed by a jury 


to decide on the fate of a felon, can equal a moment of this sort. Iam sure no person under trial for 
his life ever felt more anxious than I now did.’ 


He is suddenly summoned by the call-boy to the dressing-room of his principal 
performer : 


‘I followed the Jad through a thousand labyrinths, till he opened a door, and showed me into the 
gentleman’s dressing-room, which, like every apartment of the kind in the theatre, was redolent with 
the fumes of brandy-and-water, while a brother actor was dressing in an opposite corner, and their 
united garments hastily thrown off, lay scattered on the floor, with sundry wigs, hare’s feet covered 
with rouge, burnt corks, and many other dramatic assistants to the toilette. Never did I dream such 
smart-looking personages could issue from such dreary rooms ! 

‘Will this dress do?’ said the actor. 

[ felt flattered, and instantly replied in the affirmative. 


‘I fear I have scarcely had time to study the part. Bunn only got me out of the Bench this 
morning.’ 


I started with horror. 

* And even now, I’m afraid I shall scarcely do justice to it; for there is aninfernal tailor waiting at 
the door for ten pounds, who swears he ’Il serve me with a copy of a writ as I goout ; which makes me 
so nervous that I really do dread I shall not play with spirit.’ 


‘Oh, if that’s the case,’ said I, smiling, ‘it is scarcely worth while to think of it more. I value 
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your services far beyond a trifle of this kind ;’ and I instantly handed him a note to that amount which 
he gave to his dresser, or valet, and ordered him to run over the way, pay the rascal his nine pounds 


odd, and bring three double glasses of brandy-and-water, ‘ which,’ added he, blandly, ‘I hope you will 
stay and partake of.’ 


After the performances are over, the players of this class, vulgar alike on and off 
the stage, retire to an adjoining tavern, ‘a principal haunt of all the actors,’ says 
the writer ; but he corrects himself: ‘ When IJ say all the actors,’ he adds, ‘I am far 
from inclyding such men as Macreapy, Liston, Power, and Caarces KEmBLe. 
This class of performers seldom associate with their inferior brethren, and rarely 
address them, save at rehearsal, but seek more refined enjoyments in the upper 
society of the metropolis, in which they are always welcome guests.’ This is 


equally true of the relative positions of the professors of the dramatic art in this 
country. 


Mytrnorocy: tHE Mystic Numper Twetve.— Since penning the article in 
preceding pages upon Our ‘ Palladium of Liberty,’ the writer, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the New-York bar, has sent us the following extract from, and comments upon, 
one of Cartyxe’s lectures on ‘ Hero-Worship,’ which touches upon a collateral 
theme of our correspondent’s paper. ‘I should judge Mr. Cartyte to be,’ he says, 
‘ well acquainted with ancient mythology ; but really, his style is often so confused 
as to be scarcely intelligible to a plain man. He has however shown the channel 
in which the sacred character of the number twelve has descended to the English 


nation. His remarks on this subject, you will perceive, confirm my own obser- 
vations : 


¢ Our English blood, in good part, is Danish-Norse ; or rather, at bottom, Danish, Norse, and Saxon 
have no distinction, except a superficial one. But all over our island we are mingled largely with 
Danish proper, from incessant invasions ; and this, of course, in a greater proportion along the east 
coast ; and greatest of all, as [ find, in the north country. From the Humber upw ard, all over Scot- 
land, the speech of the common people is still in a singular degree Icelandic ; its Germanism has a 
pec alis ur Norse tinge. They too are ‘ Normans,’ Northmen. 

‘ Of the chief God, Odin, we shall speak by and by. Mz rk at present so much ; that the essence of 
Scandinavian, and indeed of all Paganism, is a recognition of the forces of Nature as godlike, stupen- 
dous, personal agencies — as Gods or Demons. It is the infant thought of man opening itself, with awe 
and wonder, on the ever-stupendous universe. ‘To me there is in the Norse system ‘something 
very genuine, very great and manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very different from the 
lightness and grace fulness of the old Greek Paganism, distinguishes this Sc andinavi lansystem. .. . ‘I 
think Scandinavian Pag: inism, to us, is more inte resting than any other. It is, for one thing, the latest ; 
it continued in these regions of E urope till the eleve “nth century ; eight hundred years ago, the Nor- 

wegians were still worshippers of Odin. It is interesting, also, as the ‘creed of our fathers: the men 
whose blood still rans in our ve ins, whom we resemble in so many ways. . . . * Who knows to 
what unnameable subtleties of spiritual law all the Pagan fables owe their shape! The number 
Twelve, the most divisible of all, which could be halved, quartered, etc., — the most remarkable num- 
ber — this was enough to determine the signs of the Zodiac, the number of Odin’s sons, and innumera- 
ble other Twelves. Any vague rumor of a number had a tendency to settle into Twelve.’ 


‘That is, twelve is often used for a vague, indefinite number ; as we say, for exam- 
ple, ‘I have called upon him a dozen times,’ when perhaps half that number would 
be nearer the truth. Mr. Carryve, F think, has not been very fortunate in 
accounting for the celebrity of the number twelve. He puts the derivative in the 
place of the cause. There is nothing inherent in the number that could entitle it 
to preéminence. It owes this entirely to the circumstance of this number of clus- 
ters of stars having been fixed upon as stages or marks of the sun’s progress through 
the heavens, denominated ‘ Signs of the Zodiac,’ in which the twelve greater gods 
were supposed to be located ; hence Odin is fabled to have produced these gods, 
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called his sons.’ Our correspondent adds farther, touching his remarks upon the 
expenses of new trials, and the time consumed by advocates in talking to the jury : 
‘In the diffuse state in which our laws now are, nobody can comprehend them ; 
neither practising lawyers nor judges of our courts. Many cases, to come to any 
thing like a definite understanding of the law applicable to them, require three or 
four days’ debating and reading the various English and American reports of 
decisions of causes bearing some analogy to those in question, after which the 
judges make up an opinion upon them, which may be reversed by higher courts. A 
complete law library is computed to cost about ten thousand dollars. When lawyers 
therefore have to make such an exorbitant outlay for the implements of their trade, 
it is necessary for them to charge their clients extravagant prices for their services. 
And of the reports of cases there seems to be no prospect of coming toa close. 
Every year produces new batches ; so that lawyers of thirty and forty years’ stand- 
ing are obliged to keep a bright look-out to prevent being circumvented and cast by 
some quirk or novel turn given in recent trials, contrary to former decisions. Re- 
form in this matter is imperiously demanded.’ 


Gossip witH Reapers anp CorresponDENTS. — We acknowledge our obligations to the author 
of the article on the ‘ Influence of Lyceums,’ although our file does not permit us to avail ourselves of 
his kind intentions. We have pleasure, nevertheless, in endorsing the annexed passage, and passing 
it to our readers: ‘ As the dew the earth, so do these institutions fertilize and enrich the moral soil ; 
without interruption, without noise or bustle, or expense. Can you calculate, reader, the oceans of 
water that fall in the bright, starry summer nights ? — for the dew is most abundant when there are no 
clouds, as moral influences are most effective when there are no political strifes ; then may yeu cal- 
culate the fruits of these literary institutions upon our country. That our liberties rest upon the 
intelligence of the people, is an old saying. Let us realize it. How? Can there be equality where 
men are unequal? Can it be that a small portion of the American people can be intelligent, moral, 
and industrious, and the great mass the contrary in all respects, and that still we can preach about 
our republican state ?— and compare ourselves triumphantly with the governments of the old world? 
Oh no! I care not about names. Who can care for names? Give me the thing! Give me liberty ; 
give me enlightened equality. Let me stand side by side with the hard-working, well-educated, strong- 
principled fellow-citizen, andI can then feel that I am living ina republican government. But when I 
am forced to hear the huzzas of brute force and numerical majority ; when I hear the sacred name of 
liberty desecrated by men who are slaves te their passions and prejudices ; I sicken at the sound, and 
already hear the clanking of the chains as they are being forged and riveted, toshackle the limbs of future 
Americans. Every lyceum in our land is an arch that strengthens the edifice of our government ; and 
every academy is a pillar of the Corinthian order, for it is a great adornment.? . . . * The Modern 
Anacreon,’ although the two songs introduced in the text are gracefully enough written, we cannot 
publish. ‘ May the writer’s heart never be less light!’ is our sincere but vain desire. His ‘ Dum 
Vivimus Vivamus’ is well answered in these lines of DrypEn : 


* And is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 
Ah, sure ! for yesterday was once to-morrow : 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gained, 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drained ; 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 

And wilt be ever to begin thy task ! 
Who like the hindmost chariot-wheels are curst, 
Suill to be near, but ne’er to reach the first !’ 


‘ The Era of Societies’ has been turned over to the ‘ larger medium’ intimated in the proviso of the 
writer, and for the reason he anticipated. Previously, however, we took the liberty to segregate a 
passage, for the wholesome truth which it conveys: ‘ Men pledge themselves to a party in morals, as 
they would to a party in politics ; as if they could n’t afford to be philanthropic but in one direction. 
Your temperance societies, your dietetic societies, your abolition societies, your ameliorating-the 
condition-of-the-Indian societies, are generally formed of different and distinct classes of men ; zealous 
enough in the cause to which they are pledged, but evincing little or no interest in the objects of the 
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others ; nay, often looking upon these others with an evil eye, as hostile parties. Shivering their 
lances, with superfluous courage, against every wind-mill in their way, or making internecive war with 
the spectres conjured up by their own inflamed imaginations, they rashly spur on after some favorite 
dogma, and greatly marvel when their hobbies have thrown them in the mire? . . . * One who has 
Suffered’ has our cordial thanks for her kind sympathy. Her ‘ Lines’ await an early insertion. It is 
doubtless true, could the mourner but realize it, that there is consolation in the thought, that the De- 
parted has been taken ‘from the evil to come.’ ‘ He died young,’ says our friend, ‘ and his spirit had 
been ‘ made perfect through suffering.’ Had he lived, he would but have realized the truth, that as 
each scene of life passes away, never to return, we are made to feel that youth and hope are vanishing 
with them ; that although the fair world be as bright, and its pleasures as rich in abundance, yet our 
capacity of enjoyment is daily, hourly diminishing; and while all around us smiles in beauty and 
happiness, that we, alas! are not what we were! The picture drawn by Swirt, and for which he 
himself sat, of Old Age, is not unworthy to be considered in reference to the ‘ early lost.’ It loads our 
declining years with many sufferings ; with diseases and decays of nature ; with the death of many 
friends, and the ingratitude of more ; sometimes with the loss or diminution of our fortunes, when our 
infirmities most need them ; often with contempt from the world, and always with neglect from it; 
with the death of our most hopeful or useful children; with a want of relish for all worldly enjoy- 
ments, and a general dislike of persons and things. And then, it is good to reflect that the repose of 
the ‘ poor body’ is perfect. It is OLLavop himself who has said, that ‘ when the hurly-burly of life is 
over, it is sweet to believe that there is rest in the tomb. The heart shrinks indeed from its breath- 
less, pulseless, and ‘ cold obstruction ;’ but there is comfort to the care-worn bosom in the thought of 
its repose. When the ‘ fitful fever’ of earth has frenzied heart and brain; when the sad breast is sur- 
charged with groans and sighs ; it is not melancholy to believe in the rest of the grave :’ 


© The languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aching are o’er 
The quiet, immovable breast 
Is heaved by affliction no more. 


* The heart is no longer the seat 
Of sorrow, or shaken with pain ; 
It ceases to flutter and beat — 
It never will flutter again ! 


* The lids he so seldom could close, 
By sadness forbidden to sleep, 
Sealed up in eternal! repose, 
Have strangely forgotten to weep !’ 


* Again, remember that he has at length satisfied the ‘ longing aspirations breathed in the still night 


beneath the silent stars ; the dread emotions of curiosity ; the deep meditations of joy ; the hallowed 
imaginings of purity and bliss!’ Ah! Sir, 


* He is happier than we, 
Howsoever blest we be !’ 


‘ The American’s love of Change’ is a good theme, well handled ; but we perceive that the ms. has 
been so long mislaid that some portions of it are no longer applicable — a fact which is of itself a forcible 
comment upon the writer’s arguments. The following, however, will show the drift of our corres- 
pondent: ‘ The question is often asked, why are ministers so itinerary in their lives? The Methodist 
clergy are so professedly. Their ministers are not allowed to stay longer than two years at most in 
one place as pastors ; and they oftener than otherwise change every year. The days are gone in our 
country, we fear, when the same hand that bathed the infant forehead with the baptismal water, joined 
the hand of its early care with another in the bonds of marriage ; when he who invoked the blessing 
of heaven on the marriage rite, said the consecrated words over the same person at the grave. We 
have no longer shepherds, for there are no flocks. Our clergy are hunters, seeking those they may 
save, and not venerated fathers, watching the early years, guiding the passions of manhood, and 
soothing the old age of their people. We are moving, changing, unstable. Our country craves excite- 
ment, not truth. Having for a few years heard a preacher, and become accustomed to, and of course tired 
of him, they seize those faults which every man has, be he preacher or not, and magnify them into 
unpopularity. He, feeling himself no longer a favorite, and in love perhaps with novelty himself, 
seeks some new field of labor, and is happy in the excitement of change. He lives an easy life, because 
he can preach over his old sermons ; he sees the country, becomes acquainted with variety, and gets 
to love it. Thus the character of public teachers is itinerary. There is no principle in all this. It is 
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a custom which has resulted from the impulses of men, not from their judgment. The farmer’s wife 
had rather trade with the pedler than the village store-keeper, because she sees a new face, and can 
at her leisure turn over his (to her) new goods. She can haggle and beat down at her leisure, and in- 
dulge to its full extent her curiosity. The father had rather send to a new teacher, if one can be found, in 
hopes that in some way his son will acquire a more novel species of improvement. . . . ‘*C.,? who 
sends us ‘J ego J,’ lashing the transparent self-laudatory notices to imaginary correspondents of 
an old and popular weekly journal, must pardon us for suspecting personality in his clever satire, which 
we wish always to eschew. He speaks so flatteringly however of some kindred ‘hits’ by a late 
lamented correspondent of the Knrckersocxker, that we are tempted to present a few more from the 
same pen, Which we chance to have in our possession : 


‘ Philo Clamus’ may rely upon the fact, which proceeds from his interrogation — ‘Is there an instance in sublunary history, 
where an oyster has spoken ?’— that there is. Sir Christopher North, in his ‘Crustaceous ‘Tour,’ describes the fact of ordering 
at a shop in Dublin ten dozen oysters ‘on the shell,’ or rather in the shell, to be opened at his leisure. They were sent into his 
private room and laid ina pile. Before he began to open them, the largest one of the heap got slowly to the top like an awk- 
ward terrapin, and opening his shell, announced himself as the chairman, we think, of the Paldoody Association. The speech 
was of some length, and eloquent. It spoke of grievances and losses. At the end of it, the professor, liking the speaker, took 
him upon his plate ; removed his testaceous hat; gave him a traitorous kiss, and swallowed him whole. ‘ Never,’ he adds with 
enthusiasm, ‘ did I ingulph so succulent and illustrious a bivalve!’ This however is an isolated case ; and like the whale in the 
Scripture, (who said to Moses in the bulrushes, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a christian,’ and to whom Moses, stretching 
out his hand, observed, ‘ Thou art the man !’) does not by any means establish the garrulity of the oyster. Two swallows do not 
make asummer. . . . ‘An Agriculturalist’ is informed that the gourd of Jonah, which grew in a night, was probably 
about three times as long as one of the crooked-necked squashes of the present day. Taking the circumstance of its nocturnal 
growth as a datum, and estimating the longitude of that vegetable by the mathematical principle of a plain third and half a third, 
multiplied” by two, and the important fact is acquired at once. Historians are silent with respect to the vine on which this gourd 
grew ; but Sir Hookham Snivey, A. 8. S., in his ‘ Dissertation’ on that subject, (Vol. III., page 329, et passim,) has applied the 
same mode of calculation triumphantly, both to vine and gourd. Its correctness we think is indisputable. . . . In reply to 
‘A Druggist’ we are enabled to state, after assiduous inquiry, that arsenic takes a prominent rank among the poisons. Even 
in Homeopathic doses it is highly disagreeable: the stomach rejects it; and when taken inwardly, (the most dangerous mode 
indeed of taking it,) the article has frequently been known to produce death. . . . We can assure ‘ Curiosos’ that he is 
entirely in error in what he has written. The breeches in which Shakspeare eloped from Stratford are not shown to the travel- 
Jer in the British Museum : the hypothesis, therefore, that they were eplit in the long strides of the poct, as they took him from 
the scenes of his youth, falls of course to the ground. . . . ‘ Grunt,’ we think intends to be facetious. If he does not, and 
propounds his query in good faith, ‘ What and when was the origin of roasted pig?’ we reply, in China, year 3. According 
to Lamb, (Young Mutton, versus Juvenile Bacon,) Ho-ti burned several houses down to get at the mystery, and accomplished 
it to perfection. The minutia our limits will not admit, The curls or kinks in pigs’ tails date from Confucius.’ 


Perhaps ‘ P. C.’ of Vermont, who scores us soundly for certain slighting words spoken of Corr- 
RIDGE’s interminable ‘ preachments,’ will do us the favor to read this passage from a recent London 
work: ¢ Potrport, the author of the ‘ Vampyre,’ was a prey to nightmare: he died with a laudanum 
bottle in his bed. And Coteripce might have thus left a sad and pointed moral; blazoning his 
wretched suicide to that world which unconsciously has pored with a thrill of admiration over those 
fruits of his delinquency, the romantic and unearthly stories of ‘ Christabel’ and the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
There was a vast deal of laudanum, in more senses than one, in much of CoLeRipGe’s conversations, 
which those admired most who understood the least. SoutHry admits that he was ‘ always saying 
startling things to amuse himself and to astonish others.’ No doubt. . . . ‘Midnight Thoughts’ 
will appear, minus one of its stanzas, the third, which contains an anti-climax, that made us laugh a 
good hour by as correct a clock as that of Shrewsbury. It reminds us of Dr. Jounson’s well-known 
lines: 


© Hermit, hoar, in solemn cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 

Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and which the way? 


* Thus I spoke, and king sighed, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied, 
* Come, my lad, and drink some beer !’? 


We respectfully decline the ‘ Criticism of Boz,? which reaches us from Hudson, as we have already 
declined similar papers from other sources. And we beg leave here to offer it as our humble opinion, 
that much of the elaborate pen-and-ink criticism of the day is excessively dull reading. A barren, 
plodding person, incapable of producing anything original, shall sit down, and serve you up a series of 
dry commentaries upon well-known authors, long and in long succession ; advising his readers what he 
thinks of writings with which they are familiar, and which are treasured in their heart of hearts ; as if 
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his opinion were necessary to the reader or to a favorite author’s fame. There is a sensible article 
in Biackwoon for August on this species of ‘literature upon literature ;’ a formal architecture of 
rules, attempted to be raised up by the understanding out of written books; all done ‘in the way of 
business,’ and for the purpose of criticising, by those who are ‘ nothing if not critical.’ * Young minds,’ 
says the writer, whom we judge to be Mr. Cartyxe, ‘ beginning with criticism, generally ripen into 
conceit, and end in ignorance. With small ideas, a clever critic may succeed in playing off a fine 
game of words ; but when he attempts to lay hold of large thoughts, he is like a dog snapping at the 
air. A merely critical man is a mere pedant.? . . . In reading ‘ The Strife of the Ocean-Spirits,’ from 
the pen of an esteemed correspondent, elsewhere in the present number, we have been led to regard 
it as a matter of astonishment and regret that philosophers of former times, who were so familiar with 
the science of Demonology, should have left us so poor a nomenclature! Even Lorp Bacon, who in 
his ‘ Sylva Sylvarum’ and other works discourses largely of spirits, their nature and influence, and 
exhibits the spectacle of a gigantic intellect struggling with old errors, like Laécoon with the serpents, 
unable to loose their coils, furnishes his readers with very meagre accounts of the different names and 
orders of spirits, whose control over the elements of the material world he recognizes and approves. 
Although it may appear presumptuous to attempt to walk where such men feared to tread, yet in 
these modern days, when all sciences are expected to possess a certain degree of exactness, our 
correspondent may be pardoned, we think, for presenting the initiative of a demonological nomencla- 
ture. . . . The ‘ Albany Evening Journal,’ referring to the ‘ Vision of the Coffin-Maker’s Apprentice,’ 
and its illustration in the last number of our monthly contemporary, ‘ 4rcturus,’ observes: ‘ The 
number was sent to us with a request that it should be noticed. Opening it for this purpose, a strong 
feeling of disgust was excited by the engraved illustration which fronts the first page. If the grave, 
and such as have been gathered to it, are suitable subjects for carricature and buffoonery in a 
literary periodical, we confess our inability to appreciate or enjoy either the taste orthe wit.? This 
is somewhat too severely said; and had we written the paragraph we should have changed the 
phraseology. The writer of the ‘ Vision’ has doubtless only not suffered the loss of near and dear 
friends ; and by him the grave could not be regarded with that sensitive sympathy which thrills the 
heart of the mourner. Mr. Dickens, who probably suggested the ‘ Vision’ in his sketch of the Un- 
dertaker’s Apprentice, being himself a recent sufferer, would doubtless have worked out the excellent 
moral of the writer in a differentmanner. The artist, in our poor judgment, has not done justice to the 
grotesque text. His imagination has borrowed from the sarcophagi and the figure of Jack Reeves, in 
the play of ‘ The Mummy,’ much of its originality. . . . A city correspondent commends our ‘ 7'rue 
Gentleman’ of Saratoga to a consideration of the following passage from Appison: ‘ When a gentle- 
man speaks coarsely, he has dressed himself clean to no purpose. The clothing of our minds certainly 
ought to be regarded before that of our bodies. T’o betray in a man’s talk a corrupted imagination is 
a much greater offence against the conversation of gentlemen than any negligence of dress imaginable.’ 
This is all very well, but could n’t ‘ M.’ infer that satire and not fact was intended? . . . Several 
communications, some of them from esteemed correspondents, will receive early attention. Our 
readers will hear soon again from our entertaining friends ‘ FLaneur,’ ‘ Harry Franco,’ their old 
favorite the author of ‘ Odds and Ends ;’ and may we not hope also from the chaste author of ‘ Child- 
hood,’ and our excellent contributor, the ‘ Georgia Lawyer?’ Surely his escape from the populous 
eity has been productive of something for the ‘O_p Knicx!’ Where, too, is our ‘ Americanin Paris’ 
and London? 


LITERARY RECORD, 


Tue Great or Irary.— Messrs. Lea anp Braycnarp, Philadelphia, have 
recently published two volumes, containing the lives of eminent literary and 
scientific men of Italy ; by Mrs. Shetvey, Sir Davin Brewster, James Mont- 
GomeERy, and others. The first volume contains the lives of Dante, Petrarch, 
Bocaccio, Lorenzo de Medici, etc., Bojardo, Berni, Ariosto, Machiavelli; and the 
second those of Galileo, Guicciardini, Vittoria Colonna, Guarini, Tasso, Chiabrera, 
Tassoni, Marini, Filicaja, Metastasio, Goldoni, Alfieri, Monti, and Ugo Foscolo. A 
glance at these rich biographical themes, with a knowledge of the writers who treat 
them, will insure attention to these volumes. 
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‘Tue YounG Peopre’s Boor.’ — We predict for this publication an unexampled 
popularity, and a career of unsurpassed usefulness. We know well the excellent 
and competent proprietor, Monroy M’Micnaet, Esq., of Philadelphia ; and of the 
editor, Mr. Frost, it is sufficient to say that he is every way worthy to be his 
coadjutor ina good cause. ‘The Young People’s Book’ is intended to furnish to 
those from whom it takes its title that which will be suited more particularly for 
them, and it is meant to do it in such a form as will make it most attractive and 
pleasant. By means of this book the youth of both sexes will be supplied with 
reading matter which will not only yield immediate instruction and amusement, 
but which will be suggestive of instruction and amusement for the future. Nor will 
it be the youth alone who will derive advantage from such a publication. In a new 
country like ours a large proportion of the adult population are still in the condition 
of learners. They have not had those opportunities of acquiring knowledge which 
the present generation possesses ; and to them, therefore, a work which in a plain 
way conveys practical information, and points out what is most useful to know, 
must prove invaluable.’ We shall take another occasion to refer more particularly 
to this laudable enterprise. 


Fourtu oF Jury Orations. — We have before us two orations, delivered on the 
recent national anniversary ; the one ‘ before the Fencibles, Guards, Light Guards, 
Hussars, Light Artillery, and citizens of Natchez, (Miss.,) by Tuomas FLercuer ;’ 
the other at St. Louis, by the Rev. J. Van pe Verve, 8S. J., President of the St. 
Louis University. The spirit and tendency of the first are altogether excellent ; 
but the execution impresses us as partaking too much of the extra-florid, to be in 
good taste. It was an occasion, certainly, for the true American patriot’s ‘ bosom to 
swell, and heave, and gush with joy and admiration ;’ but it would have been in better 
keeping to have expressed this and kindred sentences in less plethoric phrase. In 
this regard, it is as impossible to read Mr. Ftetcuerr’s oration without regret, as it 
is in all other respects without respect for his uncompromising Americanism and 
ardent enthusiasm. Mr. Van pE VeELpe’s discourse is in a style of greater purity, 
and well enforces the necessity of cementing the bonds of social union, through 
the exalted agency of religion and morality, which are its best safe-guards against 
mvasion from without or discord within. 


‘Grorera ILtustratepD.’— We have heretofore adverted in terms of warm 
commendation to this very beautiful work. The third and fourth ‘ Parts’ are be- 
fore us ; and it is only necessary to say, that the high character of the illustrations 
is in all respects sustained. We have the ‘Falls of Taccoa,’ a picturesque and 
beautiful scene, the original of which is well described by our excellent corres- 
pondent, (‘ whom we miss,’) Hon. R. M. Cuartton ; a view of the Pulaski Monu- 
ment and Episcopal church at Savannah ; the romantic Falls of the Towalga ; and a 
second charming view of Rock Mountain, from another point of observation. The 
engravings are all on steel, and by the first artists in America. 


‘Tue Peasant anp THE Prince.’ — This is another of the excellent series of 
‘Tales for the People and their Children,’ written by Miss Martineau, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Appleton asp Company, to which we have before alluded. As 
a writer, Miss Martineau has much in common with Miss Sevewick. Her style 
is less attractive, certainly ; but the same benevolent feeling impels her pen, and 
even her imagination is made subservient to the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor and the lowly. 
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Tur Winow’s Boox.— Among the recent issues of the Messrs. ArpLerons, 
there is one by the well-known religious author, Jonny Ancett James, entitled 
‘The Widow directed to the Widow’s God,’ which deserves especial mention, as 
being the only book devoted especially to the consolation of the widow. The author 
has most happily performed his task, for which indeed he was preéminently quali- 
fied, by the possession of a warm and generous heart, a clear and discriminating 
intellect, fervent piety, and moreover, large experience in a similar grief. We 
commend the volume with confidence to the afflicted mourner ; to whom we may 
only offer the consolation of our author: ‘Time is short!’ Solemn expression ! 
The death of the worldling’s joy, but the solace of the christian’s sorrows. 
Widow, you cannot weep long, even though you go weeping to your grave. The 
days of your mourning are numbered, and must end soon. The vale of tears is 
not interminable. You are passing through it, and will soon pass out of it.’ 


Cuurcn Music.—lIf this paragraph should chance to mect the eyes of Mr. 
Perer Cram, late ‘Singing-master to the village of Tinnecum,’ he will greatly 
oblige himself by calling with his ‘tunin’-fork’ at the publishing-office of this 
Magazine, where he may be favored with a sight of one of the finest collections of 
new church music that ever met his great greeneyes. Such a variety !— psalm and 
hymn tunes; anthems, chants, sentences, and other set pieces; original, and 
selected with great care from the most eminent composers in the world; the 
whole calculated and intended for Congregational and the Church service, and 
arranged for the organ and piano-forte, by the Organist of the King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and President of that preéminent establishment, the Boston Musical Insti- 
tute. These tunes are al] ‘nice ones to look at,’ being clearly printed, and ‘ good 
ones to go,’ since nine thousand copies of the work have been sold by the publishers, 
Messrs. Oris, BroapEers anp Company, Boston, in the short space of six months. 


Orv Ene.isn Literature. — The valedictory oration on this theme, before the 
Senior class at Yale College, by Mr. Wirtt1am E. Rosrnson, is a very creditable 
and spirited performance, indicating both industrious research and good taste. We 
should like to have stood at the orator’s elbow, when copying from the ‘ old masters,’ 
to have added two or three passages to his citations. We like the writer’s hearty 
defence of the venerable worthies whom he loves, and his equally sincere sympathy 
with the social ties of the ‘ Brothers in Unity,’ in his own case so soon to be 
sundered. 


Usury. — A little book has just appeared from the press of Messrs. WiLty aNnp 
Putnam, entitled ‘ Remarks upon Usury and its Effects: a National Bank a Remedy.’ 
The author writes in a style of great terseness and perspicuity, and is evidently 
a person of sound practical views; and if one half of what he states be true, 
Wall-street should be closed, and an investigating committee at once convened ‘in 
bank,’ to examine his charges, ‘ with, power to send for persons and papers.’ 


fo Correspondents. 


Communications, addresses, orations, periodicals, etc., intended for insertion or notice in this 
Magazine, should be addressed, post-paid, to ‘LL. Gaytorp Car, Editor of the Kntckrrpocker, 124 
Broadway.’ The publishers, it should be understood also, are not entitled to a free exchange with 
newspapers and periodicals, as are the editors of the daily and weekly journals. 
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